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For the Companion. 


CYMRO. 


On a sunny afternoon about midsummer, my 
companion and I, in the course of our travels in 
North Wales, arrived at Festiniog. 

We had been on our way since eight o'clock in 
the morning; had gazed on the most beautiful 
scenery from the top of the coach; had wound in 
an open car along the little toy railway that 
zigzags wondrously up the hillside, and had 
finally been landed at one of the dreary slate 
villages of that district. 
built entirely slate, even to the 


Houses of 


window-sills, a slate church with slate tombstones | 
| encouraged by Cymro’s delighted barks im front 


around it; foot-paths of slate; the very fences 
formed of slate slabs set upright and bound 
together with iron wire! 

We were at the Festiniog slate quarries, but the 
old town was two miles away. The road was 
dusty, the sunbeams strong; so we were glad 
enough when at last we turned into the cool, dark 


| close to us that the sound of the water could not 


drown their melody; the wild flowers carpeted 
the ground at our feet, and ferns nestled in the 
nooks and crannies of the rocks. 

It was truly enjoyable, and we felt as if we 
could linger for hours. Not so Cymro! He 
was more prudent, and we bowed to his decision. 

He conducted us back by a slightly different 
route, so we did not discover his little game until 
we found ourselves standing by the identical 
ledge we had before refused to traverse. That 


dog eyed us with an expression that seemed to| Fine Windsor Silk, 


say, “Come! No shirking this time, if you 


please. It is part of the programme, and must be | A Pure Silk in colors, black, blue, 
red, green or brown, 26 inch, only 


seen.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Umbrellas 


By Express C. O. D. on approval. 


Can you get a nice Umbrella at any store 
near your home? 

If not, here is an opportunity to have one 
sent to your door by express. 


FALL SPECIALTIES. 


26 or 28 inch, 


We burst into laughter, and told Cymro we | Umbrellas made To Order, Covered and Repaired. 


must go home. We even turned to go, and called 
him imperiously. He would not move, but tried 
all the coaxing he was master of, until he quite 
conquered me. 

“I must go round that corner and see what the 
dog wants,’ I said. ‘If I do fall into the pool, I 
have confidence that he knows what to do in such 
a case. Besides, he evidently won't let us go 
unless one of us, at least, does as he wishes.” 

Accordingly I wound round the slippery ledge, 


of me. I turned a sharp corner, to find him 
standing on a big flat stone, pointing in proud 
delight at a curious, high column of rock upreared 
in midstream, and known as ‘Hugh Lloyd's 


| pulpit.”” 


hall of the old-fashioned hotel next the church, | 


and could choose our rooms and order tea. 
We found an old sheep-dog the only occupant 
the He vouchsafed not the 


of coffee-room. 


slightest notice of our greetings, but lay on the | 


rug and watched us keenly until, after tea, we 
sauntered through the open window into the 
garden beyond. Then his mood changed. 

With many a delighted wag of his tail he 
followed us, and rushed off to fetch half a barrel- 
stave, which he laid at our feet. We did not at 
first see what he wanted, although he jumped 
and barked about us. When we threw ita little 
distance he fetched it back, and indicated his 
wishes by throwing it straight up into the air, 
and catching it in his mouth as it fell. 

Thus invited, we threw the stave as high as we 


Of the pulpit, and of Hugh Lloyd, too, many a 
strange legend told, he was a_ noted 
necromancer in days of old. The pulpit was 
never fashioned by hand of man, but has been 
left standing bare by the action of the water. 

Cymro was now completely satisfied. 


Is as 


the hotel, conscious of having done his duty. 


C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. 








In a | 


3 aly 2 a8 ce a | q > WAV | . . 
stately manner he stalked before us all the way to | room enough, stays inside. 


On our return, the smiling landlady brought us | 


in a beautiful silver collar with an inscription to | _—.! 


the effect that it was presented to “Cymro, the 


Guide to the Falls,’ by some friends who 


| appreciated his services. 


“Yes,” said the landlady, ‘‘a lot of ladies and 
gentlemen who were at the hotel had it made, 
and gave it to him. A proud dog he was that 


| day! 


could. The higher it went, the better he seemed | 
pleased. He never failed to catch it before it 


touched the ground. 

It was then only half-past five o'clock; so we 
asked the servant who came to clear away tea if 
she could direct us to the waterfalls, which are 
the chief attraction of the place. 

“It is a difficult way to find alone, but Cymro 
will take you,”’ replied she. 

“Cymro, will you take the strangers to the 
falls ?’’ said she to the dog. 

Cymro barked delighted acquiescence; then 
laid his head in our hands and gazed up at us 
with eager eyes. 

“Yes, he will take you all right,” she continued. 
‘He has been the guide to the falls for many a 
year; but he will only take ladies and gentlemen 
staying in the hotel. If they have not taken a 
meal in the house he refuses to go; don’t you, 
Cymro? He hears all lam saying, though I am 
speaking the English, and the Welsh is his own 
tongue. But he understands the English nearly 
as well as he knows the Welsh.” 

Escorted by the dog, we sallied forth; thankful 
to have him with us instead of the usual mob of 
children clamoring for pence. He led us a little 
way until we came to a farm gate, at which he 
stopped that we might open it. ‘Then he gravely 
walked in front of us until we reached some 
stepping-stones across a stream. Over these he 
passed, then stopped to watch us safely on the 
other side before going on his way. 

He took us on through a beautiful wood till we 
came to a dell by the stream, shut in by high, 
rocky banks on each side. Here the slight trace 
of a path came to an end. But Cymro dashed 
into the water by the rocks, and barked furiously 
for us to come on. 

Finding this produced no impression, he 
scrambled on to a narrow ledge of rock and 
disappeared for a second. Then back he came to 
try and induce us to follow him. 

The ledge was not only narrow, but wet and 
slippery. We did not think it led to the falls, so 
we refused to accede to his wishes, although he 
took our hands gently in his mouth and tried to 
draw us on. 

At last he gave it up, and with a depressed air 
turned back a little way, and took a narrow path 
that turned upward through the wood. 

Soon we heard the noise of falling waters; and 
presently reached a point from which we hada 
splendid view of a surging rush into a deep, dark 
chasm below. Here Cymro suggested we should 
sit down and rest, by flinging himself down at 
the foot of a log of wood which lay invitingly on 
the sward, commanding a good view. 

As he crouched at our feet he now and then 
looked up at us inquiringly, as much as to say, 
“There! Is not that worth seeing now? Is it 
not fine ?”” 

He only allowed us a quarter of an hour, and 
then barked at us to make us get up. We duly 
obeyed, and were then taken up some steps toa 
higher point, from which we could see two falls, 
one above and one below us. 

The sunbeams touched the 


’ 


glistening white 


foam of the upper fall, and glinted through the 
green boughs above our heads; the birds sang so 








‘But we cannot let him wear it much, for he is 
so quarrelsome with other dogs when he has it 
on, and he thinks every stranger who only looks 
at him wants to steal it, and he growls and is 
ready to fly atthem. But he is almost as pleased 
to have it shown to the visitors as to wear it. 
Are you not, Cymro ?”’ 

E. M. Beti-Invine. 
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CHICKEN-MINING. 


The story of the goose that laid the golden egg 
was doubtless a very good story in the days 





before the Great West was discovered, but like | 


the following story, given in a Montana paper, 
must be regarded as a trifle doubtful. 


The Montana story is, that a man killed one of 
his chickens for dinner, and was surprised to find 
a quantity of gold nuggets in its crop and gizzard. 
He had thirty-one chickens that had scratched in 
the same patch, and he at once began a course of 
post-mortem prospecting. 

In each chicken nuggets were found, and the 
total quantity gathered had a value of over three 
hundred dollars. The gold was taken to the 
State National Bank and pronounced eighteen 
carats fine. 

The man then bought fifty chickens and turned 
them out to do scratch-mining on the fields 
surrounding his hen-coop. After two days he 
killed one chicken and mined two dollars’ worth 
of gold from its crop. 

This is considered the most successful chicken 
business yet attempted. 








Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. (Adv. 
onapproval tocol 


STA M PS lectors and agents. 


Commission 30 per cent. on Foreign; 15 per cent, on 
United States. Salvador 1891, 4 varieties unused, 5 cents. 
ALVIN SMITH, 27 GREEN STREET, Boston, Mass, 


Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough 
Syrup 


For recent Cough, Bronchitis, Irritation of 
the Throat, or the dry, hard Cough of chronic 
condition, this Syrup is especially adapted. 


One Boston Druggist sold over 1200 bottles during 
the past year. 25 cents per bottle. 


Your Druggist Should Keep It. 


PREPARED BY 


WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 
Under U, S. Hotel, Boston. 


Furs! Furs! 
BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 














| $1.00, or four times as much for $2.25. 





STAMPS | 











into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. | 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 





The New Stocking. 


Outwears the old shape; the big toe, having 


Doesn’t deform the foot. 


Cotton, medium or heavy, 25c.; Soft Lisle, 35 
We. ; Yool, fine or heavy, We.; Cashmere, 75c. 
We.; 


Black Cotton or natural Balbriggan, 


Men’s: 
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Cashmere, i5¢. 


For sale by Dealers. 


WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
A SCIENTIFIC FACT. 


The time to produce eggs is when they are high, 
and the market is now so high thateverybody who 
raises eggs wants to run his egg factory at high 
pressure. But the food generally fed to fowls in 


confinement does not contain the elements that go 


to make eggs. Eggs are full of meat; and, to pro- 
duce them in large quantities, the hen should be 
fed on meat or its equivalent. “Animal Meal,” 
manufactured by the Bowker Company of Boston, 
is a meat-and-bone ration, and has come into such 
demand among poultry-keepers who know its 
value that it is sold by dealers generally through- 
out the country. It occasionally happens, how- 
ever, that some dealers do not keep it; and, when 
this is the case, the poultryman should be careful 
to accept no substitutes, but either send to head- 
quarters for his supply or insist upon his dealer 
doing so for him. The company sends trial bags 
containing enough for ten hens three months for 
To produce 
meat you must feed meat; to produce bone you 
must feed bone. Animal Meal furnishes both 
meat and bone in a fresh, clean powder, sweet, 
thoroughly cooked, and easily digested. 
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Giovanni and the Other, 


'| A New Book by Mrs. Burnett. 





| Children who have made Stories. 


| By Mrs. FRANCES HopGson 
| BURNETT. With nine full-page 
| illustrations by Reginald B. 
Birch. Uniform with ** Aazv/- 
| eroy.’’ Square 8vo. $1.50. 

A new book by Mrs. Bur- 
nett is sure of a wide and cor- 
dial welcome, _ particularly 
when it introduces to the pub- 





lic several more of those & 
. . — 

charming little heroes and “=, 

heroines about whom the 


author writes so delightfully. An autobiographic 
interest attaches to the twelve stories in this 
book, as they relate to Mrs. Burnett’s sons and 
to other little people whom she has known. 
They have the same magic charm which distin- 
guished ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ 
the beauty of child life with Mrs. Burnett’s well- 
known sympathy, pathos and humor. Mr. 
Birch’s illustrations are graceful and charming. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
7437745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Foulds’ 


Wheat 


Germ 
| Meal ( 


IS THE MOST 
DELICIOUS 
NUTRITIOUS 
and VALUABLE 


BREAKFAST 
CEREAL 


ever introduced. It is steadily 
gaining in public favor. 


and disclose 








WHEAT Germ 
FOR SHORT. 

















SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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the country, including, as it 
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covering furn 
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compete with any existing fi 


A CARPET 
mere floor covering. 


satisfying the artistic sense as well. 


In a properly furnished room the carpet sets 
the pitch with which all other decorative effects 
should harmonize. 


Our stock of Carpets and Oriental 
Rugs is altogether the most extensive in this part of 


of all the standard mills, but many private and exclusive 
patterns, which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


is at all times fully stocked with the latest 
fabrics, for use in interior decorating and for 


Our work is guaranteed to be invariably of the best, % 
while our extensive facilities enable us to successfully 


You CANNOT know what therejis in the market until you have inspected our stock. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


is something 
more than a 
It is capable of 
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does, not only the products 


iture. 


Seeee 


rm as regards price. 
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SPECIAL.— Any lady who will send ¢ 
us her address on a postal card will ¢ 
receive a copy of our new and valu- 
able book, *‘Hints on House Fur- 
nishing,’’ PROVIDED SHE MENTIONS ¢ 
THIS PAPER. 
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Gardening Began in Ed 


Ladies, make Edens of your homes by pla 
BRECK’S winter and s 
troduce them WE - 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF $1.00, a collectio! 


the REGULAR PRICE of which is $2.00, su"! 
for in and outdoor cultivation, including 

3 HYACINTHS, 
3 NARCISSUS, 
2 IRIS, j ‘ . 
and 12 OTHER RARE and distinct beautiful KIN? 

15 of the varieties, our selection, will be mailed for 50 cents, or 
Our forty-six page Illustrated Bulb Catalogue with cultural directions 
Purchasers who name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION will receive free a Chinese New 

iverything for Farm, Garden and Law 


Every i - 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 52, & 53 No. Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DIFFERENT CHOICE NAMED VARIET!! Ay 


SEND 


7 TULIPS, 
V5 EASTER LIL! 
U7 AWaRYLLIS, 


) Distinct 
named 
sorts. 


7 varieties for 25 cents. 
mailed FREE. 


Year’s Lily 1 
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Vol. 65. No. 42. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1892. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 














For the Companion. 


THAT HILLTON GAME. 


The morning mail had brought to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser a letter from their only son, Robert, 
now in his senior year at the old Seaton school. 
Rob gossiped on about foot-ball in his usual 
confidential style. 

«“] have met with another little accident,’’ he 
wrote, ‘“‘in the shape of a black eye and bruised 
face. This will prevent me playing for two or 
three days. But it will be all right by the time 
of the Hillton game; that’s a comfort. It hap- 
pened in a scrimmage on the goal line. I don’t 
know exactly how; but I made the touchdown, 
anyway.” 

‘“‘Rob’s foot-ball is becoming a 
serious matter,’’ said Mr. Fraser. 
“It’s only a few weeks since he 
had a wrenched knee. Now he 
has injured his face; to-morrow 
it may be something much worse. 
We cannot allow him to cripple 
himself for life for the sake of an 
afternoon’s sport.” 

“And you know how brutal 
and dangerous Doctor Washburn 
says the game is,”’ replied Mrs. 
Fraser. 

“It is our duty to prevent his 
playing,’’ Mr. Fraser said, ‘‘and 
I shall write him a letter for- 
bidding it.”’ 

“Well, I dare say you are 
right,”’ said Mrs. Fraser, with 
a sigh, “but I am afraid it will 
be a great disappointment.” 

The letter forbidding him to 
play in the game was brought to 
Rob’s room the next afternoon, 
as he was on the point of leaving 
for the foot-ball field. He read 
and re-read, astonished and be- 
wildered. 

“Oh, father doesn’t understand 
it, I know he doesn’t!” Rob 
exclaimed, desperately. ‘* He 
cannot know what he is doing! 
Oh dear, it’s all up with us! We 
can’t win, afterall. Such a cruel 
thing to wait until the last few 
days, and then tie me up! What 
can we do ?”’ 

Without vanity, he knew that 
to leave him out now, or any 
other player who was depended 
upon, would cripple the team. 

Then there fell upon him a 
Sense of his own disappointment. He had worked 
so hard to beat Hillton, he and Captain Harrison 
together! For weeks they had been planning 
and laboring against obstacles and discourage- 
ments with this one game in view. And now, 
with success in sight, he must give up, like a 
coward and a traitor, when he was needed most! 

Of course there were fierce protests and hard 
words from his companions. These he expected, 
and was prepared to endure. 

“If my father says ‘no,’ there’s nothing to be 
done but obey him,’’ Rob said. 

‘Bother the obedience!’ said Harrison. 
anyway ; play under an assumed name. Tell 
him you didn’t get the letter. Wait until the end 
of the week, and then write that you don’t under- 
Stand what he means. 
for him to answer. Why, you've got to play!” 

“Well,” said Rob, warmly, “if you think I am 
soing to do any of those things, you’re mistaken, 
that’s all. I’m not the fellow to do them, and 


” 


my father is not the man to have them done. He | 


is doing the best he can by me, and I shall play 
ho tricks on him.” 

“Milksop!” sneered West, a disagreeable 
neighbor of Rob’s. «There’s a limit to what a 
fellow ought to do for his parents.”’ 

“Why don’t you write home again, and state 
the case strongly ?”’ said Mather, the centre rush. 
“There’s time to get an answer.”’ 


“Oh, I'm going to try it,” announced Rob, 
With a sigh, 


f00d. My father won't change unless he is 
convince 


vinced that he is wrong, and I'm afraid I 
can't convince him of that.” 
ae — which Rob sent home contained 
J rgument that the wit of a dozen boys 
a The answer came the day before 
© same. His father expressed regret for 


“Play | 


Then it will be too late | 


“but Iam afraid it won't do any | 





causing his boy a disappointment so great, but 
| declined to change his decision. ‘The letter closed 
| thus: 

«There is one thing I will do to show you that 
I do not intend to be unreasonable. I will meet 
you at Hillton on Saturday, and if, on watching 
the contest, I find myself in the wrong, the 
restriction shall for the future be removed.” 

Rob threw down the letter in a burst of grief. 
For him there was to be no part in the Hillton 
contest. As for the future—he should never 
want to play again if he could not do so now. 

He earnestly defended his father’s action when 
Harrison waxed bitter over the turn of affairs; 
but he was wretchedly sick at heart. 

There was not much enthusiasm next day on 
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A “Scrimmage 


| board the special train which carried the whole 
Seaton school to Hillton. ‘There was the noisy 
merrymaking which a large party of boys must 
indulge in even in the face of certain defeat; but 
| it lacked the true ring of courage and hope. 
| Without Rob in his place, Hillton must win! 

| Rob sat with the rest of the team, dressed for 
| play. He would have preferred to stay at home, 
but that could not be. He must go to meet his 
father. Harrison, who caught at every hope, 
had insisted that he wear his foot-ball clothes, 
though this was but adding to the poor fellow’s 
wretchedness. He sat silent and dejected through 
the whole hour which the journey consumed. 

‘“T am very sorry, my boy,’ said Mr. Fraser, 
as he grasped his son's hand and drew him aside. 
I blame myself much for not giving you notice 
earlier, but I fear I shall find no reason for 
| changing my opinion of the game. I have just 
} met an old schoolmate who insists that modern 
| foot-hall is little better than a prize fight.” 

‘*He doesn’t know much about it then, father,” 
said Rob, ‘*but I'd rather not talk about it."’ 

So they talked of family matters all the way to 
the Hillton grounds. 

They made their way to ths side of the field 
altotted to the visitors, where Rob's schoolmates 
| were waiting with noisy impatience for the game 
to begin. 

“There’s Doctor Howard, the principal, ahead 


there,” said Rob, pointing to a tall, dignified | 


gentleman a few yards away conversing with one 
of the schoolboys. ‘‘He comes to most of the 
games, and knows a good deal about foot-ball, 
too, considering he has never played any.” 

*‘] should like to have a talk with him,”’ said 
Mr. Fraser. ‘You had better go and cheer with 
the rest.. You can find me later.” 

Rob hastened away to join his schoolmates, 


| who were now in a tumult over the arrival of 
their team upon the field. 
| from both sides of the field, the game began. 

The nervous strain seemed terrible to him. If 
he had been playing, he would have been absorbed 
in the game. Now at every movement a thrill of 

| joy or a shudder of fear darted along his nerves 
| with a torturing intensity. If he could be among 
| them in his old place, what would he not give! 

Back and forth the contending lines tugged 
from one part of the field to the other, and along 
with them followed the eager crowd. Fora time 

j all went well. Seaton seemed on the defensive, 
| yet the contest was close and hard. It was 
fought stubbornly on both sides with no decisive 
advantage. Then Seaton grew unsteady. 





West, Rob’s substitute, found his nerves 
unequal to the strain. He dropped the ball, he 
disobeyed signals, he got in the way of his own 
men. Rob fluttered about with the rest, trying to 
cheer, but his anxiety was painful. 

In an agony he watched the Hillton line pushing 
its way down the field. They neared the Seaton 
goal. 

Suddenly, unaccountably the Hillton half-back 
emerged from a scrimmage, and dashed toward 
the goal line with the ball. Poor West vainly 
clutched at the fleet runner as he passed, then 
fell with his ineffectual effort. Atouchdown! A 
goal! The score six to nothing, and the first 
half nearly over! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Fraser and Doctor Howard had 
been watching from another quarter. As Rob 
had said, Doctor Howard understood the game. 
He made clear the general plan and the rules which 
governed the various movements; he emphasized 
the strong effort, the quickness of thought, and 
the unity of operation that the game required. 

“I have no doubt that is all true,” said Mr. 
Fraser, ‘‘but the danger and the roughness—think 
of them! See that heap of legs and arms! I 
wonder how many are injured there ?”’ 

‘‘None,”’ laughed the doctor, as the promiscuous 
heap resolved itself into two very active lines. 
“Of course there must be occasional accidents in 
any sport which calls for muscle and brawn. But 
foot-ball has no more than its fair proportion, 
| and serious injuries are rare.” 
| Well, there is some one hurt now at any rate,”’ 
said Mr. Fraser. A sturdy figure lay gasping on 
the ground. 

‘‘He seems to have the wind knocked out of 
him, doesn’t he ?”’ said the principal, manifesting 
no alarm. ‘He will be all right in a moment. 
It will give them all a breathing-spell.”’ 


Soon, amid shouts | 
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‘Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Doctor Howard a 
few minutes later, “that was the best planned 
attack of the whole battle —an entire failure 
because our half-back failed to do his part! One 
man is trusted by his companions with one- 
eleventh of a movement; the ten do their part, he 
|fails in his. The plan is, therefore, brought to 
nought, and perhaps even the game lost.”’ 

He hurriedly explained the failure, and said, 
**Your son would not have failed in that way.” 

“‘Rob played half-back, did he ?"’ 

“Yes. He is one of the sort of boys who make 
foot-ball players—keen to see, quick to understand, 

and strong to execute.”’ . 
| So they talked on until Hillton had made the 
goal. Somehow the play did not seem so rough 
to Mr. Fraser after all, when one 
was used to it, and had it ex- 
plained tohim. If Doctor How- 
ard was right, might he not have 
been rather hard on Robert? 

‘Are new players allowed to 
take part in the game after this 
intermission ?"’ finally asked Mr. 
Fraser. 

*Yes,’” was the reply. 

**Do you think it would weaken 
my hold on Rob to let him play 
now, after I have so persistently 
refused him ?”’ 

Doctor Howard turned and 
looked earnestly at his compan- 





ion. 

“Mr. Fraser,"’ he said, “I do 
not believe you understand the 
test to which you have put your 
devotion. After twenty 
vears’ teaching I may be sup- 
posed to know something about 
boys, and I honestly believe that 
the boy who ina time like ths, 


son's 


under the strain of school talk 
and school feeling, in the face of 
ridicule and blame, has yielded 
such implicit obedience to his 
father’s command, deserves a 
generous reward. He is a son 
to be honored.”” 

*“Well,”’ said Mr. Fraser with 
a tremor in his voice, “she may 
play the rest of the game.”’ 

The intermission had just be- 
gun when Doctor Howard, beck- 
oning toa passing boy, whispered 
a few words in his ear. The boy 
darted away. A minute later 
Rob came running up, his face 
fairly aglow with eager joy. 

“Is it true, father, is it true ?’’ 
Doctor Howard has won me 
See to it that I am 


“Yes, my boy. 
over. Good luck attend you! 
not proved wrong.”’ 

With a grateful shake of the hand Rob sped 
back to his companions. 

What a tumult of applause greeted the old 
half-back when he appeared once more in his 
place! The effect on the other members of the 
team was immediate. Strong and hopeful, the 
Seaton players began once more, with the ball in 
their possession. It seemed a different team. 

Down the field they went, at first slowly, then 
faster and faster, as the spirit of success took 
possession of them. ‘The signals now worked to 
acharm. Rob Fraser was omnipresent. 

Perhaps it was because he had been strengthened 
by his rest during the last few days; perhaps it 
was his joy at the unexpected turn of affairs that 
increased his natural impetuosity. At any rate 
his playing was superb. 

If there was tackling to do, there was Rob in 
the gap. From his low grip and powerful swing 
no one escaped. If the ball was dropped in the 

| crowd, like a flash he was upon it. When the 
other backs ran, he was always just ahead 
blocking his opponents, pushing an avenue 
| through them, pulling his companion along. 

| When he himself took the ball he struck the 
| line with an irresistible onset. Shaking off all 
| clutching hands, he dodged, he squirmed, he 
crawled, he twisted from his opponents’ arms, he 
| carried them forward on his back, always gaining 
ground. Then like a rubber ball he bounded 
back to his position, fresh and strong for a new 
| attempt. 

| Just eight minutes after the second half began, 
the upper layers of the human heap piled between 
the Hillton goal posts were pulled away. There 
at the bottom was Rob Fraser, smiling and 
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uninjured, cushioned upon the ball a good foot | 
across the line. 

There is no game in which quick, strong, united 
action is more effective than in foot-ball; conse- 
quently in no other game is success more sure to | 
breed success. Seaton had gained in eight minutes 
all that Hillton had worked six times as long to 
obtain. 

Dejected and dismayed the Hilltonians returned 
to the contest, unfit by discouragement to meet the 
new spirit of their rivals. The onlooking Sea- 
tonians leaped and shouted with joy as their 
players increased the score. 

To twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, twenty-nine, it 
mounted faster and faster. It was in the forties 
when the game ended—a greater victory than the | 
most sanguine had hoped for. | 

Mr. Fraser returned with his son to Seaton, and 
received his full share of honor in the evening’s | 
celebration. He had found no cause to repent the 
withdrawal of his prohibition, or to regret that he 
had imposed it. Unintentionally he had been an 
important contributor to the day’s success. 

The game had been well wor, the school was 
supremely jubilant; Rob Fraser’s heroship was 
firmly established. 

“After all, Rob,” Harrison confessed, “it was 
better you minded him. We could never have run 
up such a score if you hadn’t come out in the 
middle of things, worth three or four of us 
tagged-out fellows, and set us a-going in 
that astonishing way. We couldn’t have 
planned better if we had worked over ita 


month. ALBERTUS T. DUDLEY. 
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For the Companion. 
., ? 
“PO’ OLE MIS’.’ 
In Two CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 


“Set me on de kittle, Demus!” Lucindy 
commanded, excitedly, when she reached 


home. ‘I’m boun’ to have some coffee, hot 
an’ strong, an’ putty quick! I is seen ole 
mis’!” 

Demus stood aghast. 

“You got de fever in yo’ hade!” he 
exclaimed. 

“No, I aint!” Lucindy retorted. “I tell 


you, I is seen ole mis’—what is lef’ of her. 
She aint dade, no mo’n you is dade.” 

Demus stared, agape, while Lucindy told 
the story of the meeting. 

“An’ you an’ me is got ole mis’ to tote— 
mind dat,” she said, in conclusion. “Land 
sake, Demus, ole mis’s shawl aint good as 
mine. An’ she’s expectin’ of Marse Bushnell 
jis’ de same as ever, po’ ole mis’! An’ 
to-morrer gwan be Christmas day, praise 
God!” 

All the way home Lucindy had been 
considering about providing a Christmas 
dinner for “ole mis’.”. She knew Mrs. 
Barry’s cook, one Jimpsey Wiggins. 
Lucindy did not propose that “ole mis’” 
should eat no better dinner on Christmas 
day than Jimpsey could prepare. 

Demus suggested that she might carry 
“ole mis’” some of that great turkey in 
which she had invested. 

“In co’se,” replied Lucindy, “ but how 
we gwan offer ole mis’ tukky, an’ she aint 
no tukky of her own? An’ I aint gwan 
hu’t ole mis’s pride. I’m gwan say how 
Miz Persifer Lines sent it, wid her lovin’ 
compliments. Po’ ole mis’ so furgitful, 
she aint rememberin’ Miz Persifer Lines 
doan’ live here to Rodney; an’ de good 
Lord’ll onderstan’ ’bout dat lie, an’ not be 
layin’ hit up beginst me.” 

“Go ’way, Lucindy!” said Demus, admir- 
ingly. “You is got mo’ manigement den 
enough!” 

Christmas day dawned drearily, with wind 
and rain. Lucindy was up betimes, cooking 
the dinner that was to go to “ole mis’” in 
the name of Mrs. Persifer Lines. 

By noon she had set out with her basket, 
bundled in her shawl and armed with a big 
umbrella, having counselled Demus to remain at 
home, on the watch for “‘prowlers.” 

She left him his dinner to eat at his leisure, but 
she was willing to go hungry herself, lest the 
*‘on’sperienced Jimpsey” should spoil “ole mis’s” 
appetite. 

“I feared you were never coming!” said Madam 
Seacroft, querulously. 

“Hit’s mighty onreasonable weather, ole mis’,” 
Lucindy explained. ‘An’, mo’ver, hit is Christmas 
day. I wish you joy, ole mis’.” 

“Is it indeed Christmas day?” queried Madam 
Seacroft, bewildered. 

She had made her presents to the Barry children 
early that morning, and now she had forgotten! 
Her face flushed with the mortifying thought that 
she had no present for Lucindy and Demus. Then, 
with sudden recollection, she rummaged a bureau 
drawer with trembling fingers. 

“So it is Christmas day!” she assented. 
must take this silk handkerchief, Lucinda.” 

It was yellowed with time, but Madam Seacroft 
would belittle no gift with apologies. 

“And this, I think, would be useful to Demus,” 
she said, thrusting into Lucindy’s hand a little 
tortoise-shell penknife. 

“What Demus’s ole rough paws gwan do wid 
dis?” thought Lucindy; but she courtesied low, 
saying, “I thank you hearty, ole mis’, fur yo’ 
remembrance, an’ Demus gwan be too mighty 
proud 0’ dishyer. I come to bring you Miz Persifer 
Lines’s lovin’ compliments, an’ she hopes you 
gwan eat what in dis baskit outen favor to her.” 

Madam Seacroft started slightly. 


“You 


“Mrs. Persifer Lines?” she murmured. “Ah, 
yes! yes! She is very kind, Lucinda. You may 
set my table for me, and stay and serve me. Mrs. 


Persifer Lines was always a good neighbor. When 
my son comes home, I must return the compli- 
ment.” 

Lucindy set forth the table, while to herself she 
said, “Fur what I kin tell, Miz Persifer Lines done 





gone to glory.” 
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“It is a beautiful dinner,” commented “ole 
mis’,” with smiling approval, after she had folded 
her hands and asked a blessing on her Christmas 
feast. 

“Hit ’minds you o’ ole times, do it, ole mis’?” 
babbled Lucindy. ‘Doan’ you remember when me 
’n’ Demus was fust married, dem eight bouncheous 
tables strung roun’ de yard?” 

“Eight tables, Lucinda?” said Madam Seacroft, 
rebukingly. ‘I remember only two.” 

“I aint so shore but dey was nine,” Lucindy 
maintained, stoutly. “You furgits, ole mis’, dem 
was times of plenty in abundance.” 

“I would send you home in my carriage, 





Lucinda,” she said, presently, “but I parted with 
it long ago.” } 

“’Taint no matter *bout me, ole mis’, but you— | 
you needs yo’ carriage, you does,” Lucindy 
blundered. 

Madam Seacroft laid down her knife and fork. | 

“I need my son, Lucinda,” she said sadly. “Have 
you seen Bushnell to-day, Lucinda?” 

“No, ole mis’, honey; not to-day. 
bad day!” said Lucindy, desperately. 

Madam Seacroft smiled. 

“It hasn’t been a bad day for me,” she said. “It 
is good to be remembered and cared for by old 
friends. 1 was always fond of Mrs. Persifer 
Lines. You must carry her my thanks, Lucinda. 


Hit’s sich a | 


A 


1 Vegas 








had taken his umbrella and gone out on the road | 
“to test the weather,” when he came upon a man 
on the ditch-bank, crouching under a tree. 

“Ef you’d ’a’ stayed at home, lak I told you, you 
wouldn’t ’a’ come acrost him!” 

“Hit’s mighty fur to town, 
weather.” 

“What you go out in it fur? Jes’ to tote me mo’ 
trouble, an’ me dat harried ’bout ole mis’ a’ready, 
wid her shaw] as thin as a sifter.”’ 

“Lucindy, Lucindy,-doan’ talk dat a-way! Hit’s 
de Lord’s own doin’. He mought ’a’ been drunken 
some, but sho’ly he was morest sick. So when he | 
ax me fur shelter fur a man to die in, I answer, 
encouragin’, ‘Praise God, boss, ye aint gwan 
die —’” | 

“A white man!” ejaculated Lucindy. 

“Suttinly, a white man.” 

“Low down trash! Quality doan’ lie out on de 
ditch-banks.” 

“Maybe dey doan’—commonly,” Demus agreed. 

Then he went on to tell how, his own house being 
the nearest shelter, he had assisted the sick man to 
reach it; and how the sick man, when he read the 
sign over the door, threw up his arms with a heart- | 
broken cry, muttering, ‘‘Here’s a job for her!” 

Afterward, when Demus spoke of his wife by | 
name, the stranger moaned, “Demus and Lucinda, 
don’t let me die on the road.” Hearing all this, 


an’ a mizable 





Demus and Lucindy 


Do you cook for her?” She asked the question 
suddenly, and in some perplexity, for she found it 
difficult to adjust her ideas to the situation. 

“Ye—yes, ole mis’; dat my cookin’ you eat,” 
Lucindy answered, with a gulp, notwithstanding 
the conviction that she was telling a big piece of 
the truth this time. 

“You haven’t forgotten how!” said “ole mis’,” 
pleased asa child. “When Bushnell comes home 
you must cook for us.” 

“De aint nothin’ to hender me cookin’ fur you 
now,” Lucindy declared. “Dat Jimpsey what 
cooks here dunno nothin’ above meat an’ greens 
an’ ash-cake.” 

“No, she doesn’t,” Madam Seacroft assented, 
feelingly. 

“Ne’ mind, ole mis’; 
Lucindy assured her. 

When Lucindy arrived at home, hungry, tired, 
and wet, Demus sat before the fire, with his head 
in his hands. Lucindy saw at once that something 
was amiss. 

“What de matter wid you?” she demanded. 

“Me?” quoth Demus, lifting a woebegone coun 
tenance. “I is—kerflummuxed—dat what!” 

“Huh!” grunted Lucindy. “Ef you’d tromped 
in de rain bedout yo’ dinner, an’ harried yo’ feelin’s 
strivin’ ter pacify ole mis’s expectations ’bout 
Marse Bushnell, what aint nuver comin’ no mo’, 
you mought talk. I is hongry, J is.” 

“Eat yo’ dinner,” Demus advised, solemnly. 
“But doan’ go inter de lean-to—not yit, Lucindy! 
1 sot yo’ dinner on de table here.” 

“What done happen to de lean-to?” 

“Eat yo’ dinner,” said Demus; and Lucindy, 
being very hungry, obeyed. 

When she was ready to put away the dishes, 
Demus asked her: 

“Ef you was a man, Lucindy, an’ another man, 
po’ an’ sick an’ mizable, an’ reekin’ wid de rain, 
ax you fur shelter, what you gwan do?” 

“Is you got sich a man in de lean-to?” Lucindy 
demanded, sharply. 

Demus proceeded meekly to explain that he 


I'm gwan manage,” 





Lucindy’s face had turned ashen. She put her 
hand on Demus’s shoulder and shook him. 

‘“*Mawster above, Demus!” she whispered, 
hoarsely, “what dat white man’s name?” 

But the stranger had refused his name, saying 
that he was a dead man, and nobody’s loss. Demus 
had not pressed the inquiry, being afraid of his 
own belief. 

“Fur, Lucindy,” he announced, solemnly, “he’s 
ole an’ wasted an’ ragged an’ mizable; an’ he look 
to me lak a man what have rioted in sin.” 

“Aint you ’shamed o’ yo’se’f,” cried Lucindy, 
hotly, ‘to be givin’ tongue ter sich words ’bout ole 
mis’ son? An’ ole mis’—po’ ole mis’ lookin’ fur 
him dis day! Where he been all dis time?” 

“He aint tellin’. I axed him, ‘Marse Bushnell, 
we ‘lowed you was slaughtered at Shiloh?’ An’ he 
answer, ‘So I was, ole man, so I was.’ But de 
fever was on him. I bunked him up de bes’ I 
could; an’ den I knowed how come T built dat 
lean-to; hit was to shelter ole mis’ son.” 

“You go hunt de doctor,” commanded Lucindy. 
‘An’ doan’ you name Marse Bushnell to nobody.” 

Demus departed promptly, and Lucindy went 
into the lean-to. Shading the lamp with her hand, 
she stood beside the rude couch and gazed at the 
man lying there asleep. 

She saw that Demus was right; this man was 
old—older than his years, which Lucindy knew 
could not much exceed forty. 

Hle was wasted indeed, wasted with the riot of 
his life, as his seamed and haggard countenance 
proclaimed. But Lucindy knew him, beyond all 
doubt, to be Madam Seacroft’s long-missing, long- 
expected son. 

“My po’ ole mis’!” sighed Lucindy, under her 
breath. 

The sick man opened his eyes. 

“Lucinda?” he panted, feebly. “Lucinda, I’m 
so glad to be at home once more.” 

Lucindy dropped on her knees beside the bed, 
and set the lamp on the floor. 

“Marse Bushnell, honey,” she said, sorrowfully, 
“how come you aint died at Shiloh, lak dey tell?” 





The man raised himself, with effort, upon his 
elbow. His features contracted with an anguish in 
which all the bitterness of his wasted life seeme:| 
concentrated. 

“Lucinda,” he pleaded, with struggling breat)h. 
“I’m a dying man; leave me—to go out of the 
world — by name unknown. As you honor my 
father’s and my mother’s memory.” ; 

“Marse Bushnell, how come you aint died at 
Shiloh?” Lucindy persisted. 

“Would God I had!” muttered the unhappy man, 
as he fell back upon the pillow. “But I left the 
name there, with a happier wretch than I. No 
matter what name I bore after that. No matter 
what became of me.” 

Presently the man gasped, “‘Where is my mother? 
Is she dead?” : 

“Sence I been a taker-of-jobs,” thought Lucindy, 
“dishyer ’bout de heavies’ ever I struck. Is I gwan 
tell him ole mis’ livin’ close by? What good hit 
gwan do ole mis’ ter meet him, sich a pass as dis?” 

“She have sorrowed for her son,” Lucind 
answered aloud, with solemn evasion. 

“It would break her heart to see me as | ai) 
Lucinda!” he panted. 

He asked her to repeat the prayers which his 
mother had taught her long ago. Tremblins 
Lucindy obeyed; and doubtless they carried some 
seed of comfort to the soul of the prodigal. 

“Thank God to be at home again, Lucinda 
—at home on the old plantation,” he 
murmured, brokenly. “ Better than | 
deserve—to die at home. But I parte: 
with my name so long ago. Keep my 
secret from all the world—faithful—friend.” 

When the doctor came, he said, “He ix a 
dying man. What is his name?” 

“He aint tellin’ his name,” said Demus< 
and Lucindy. 

Next day the man was dead. Demus and 
Lucindy gave him decent burial in the 
strangers’ lot, and followed his bier—the 
only mourners. The physician reported 
the death, from exposure, of an unknown 
man, aged about sixty. 

“Is you furgittin’ ’bout goin’ to see ole 
mis’, dis day?” Demus asked, when they 
returned from the funeral. ‘“ ’Cause hit’s 
a-gittin’ tow’ds dark, an’ you better be 
startin’, ef you is.” 

“What I gwan do, if ole mis’ ax me is 
I seed Marse Bushnell dis day?” demanded 
Lucindy, peevishly. “Is I got ter lie, you 
reckin? Dishyer is diffunt from dat tukky. 
To lie "bout a compliment o’ victuals is easy 
*nough, but to lie ’bout de expectation o’ 
all dese years is what I aint got no heart to 
do. I’m gwan keep away from ole mis’ 
dis day.” 

“Well,” said Demus, “you kin go to- 
morrer, an’ when ole mis’ ax you, you kin 
truly say, ‘No, ole mis’, I aint seed Marse 
Bushnell, not dis day I aint!’” 

“Demus,” exclaimed Lucindy, “you is 
got most as much sense as me!” 

On the afternoon of the next day, Lucindy, 
with a basket of “broke” biscuit on her 
arm and Mrs. Persifer Lines’s compliments 
in her mind, set forth to pay the dreaded 
visit to “ole mis’.” 

Madam Seacroft met her with a smile— 
such a smile as Lucindy could not remember 
ever to have seen upon her face before. 

Before Lucindy’s feet were upon the 
porch, “ole mis’”’ was standing in the door 
way, her eyes bright with a wondrous light, 
her lips quivering with a smile of heavenly 
gladness. 

“Give me joy, Lucinda,” she said, trem 
ulously. “My son, my dear, dear son has 
come at last! When you left me on Christ 
mas day, he came, in the storm —” 

Lucindy dropped upon the steps; she 
stared horror-stricken. What visitation had 
come upon “ole mis’?” “Ole mis’?” she 
esse “Ole mis’? Po’ ole mis’!” and 
the tears fell down her cheeks. 

Madam Seacroft laughed, and clasped her 
hands. “No, lam rich!” she said. “Very, 
very rich. I have my son. See the beautiful 

warm shawl he has wrapped his old mother in? 
My beloved son!” 

Lucindy clapped her head in her hands. “Is I 
dreaming?” she wondered. 

Madam Seacroft laughed again, as she stepped 
back into the hall, and to Lucindy’s shivering 
horror, she called: 

“Bushnell! My sont Come down and see Lucinda. 
Lucinda who married Demus, don’t you remember? 
She is crying for joy that you are come.” 

Lucindy quaked from head to foot; for she heard 
a man’s step descending the stair. To her speech- 
less amazement, she presently beheld a man in the 
likeness of Bushnell Seacroft, such as Bushnell 
Seacroft might have been, had he led a worthy life. 

Lucindy lifted herself up, and as she rose, the 
man who bore the likeness of Bushnell Seacroft 
turned in such a way as to put Madam Seacrott 
behind him. Then he brushed back the hair from 
his forehead. Lucindy saw a scar, and knew 
Archer Bushnell, Madam Seacroft’s nephew. 

He looked into Lucindy’s eyes, laid his finger on 
his lips, and Lucindy understood. Meanwhile, 
Madam Seacroft had explored Lucindy’s basket. 

“Lucinda,” said she, “did that dear Mrs. Persifer 
Lines send me these biscuit?” 

“No’m, ole mis’,” answered Lucindy. 
Persifer Lines done lef’ from here—suddent. ; 
biscuits is my compliments, if you please, ole 
mis’.” i 

“Then I am better pleased than if Mrs. Persifer 
Lines had sent them,” said “ole mis’.” 

“An’ she aint once knowin’ you fur Marse 
Archer?” Lucindy inquired, anxiously. 

Archer Bushnell shook his head. “ 
least,” he said. “I saw how it was at once, 
have not undeceived her.” - 

“Den, honey, doan’ nuver let on,” Lue 
entreated. “Marse Bushnell done dade—dace 
sho’. Dey say he was dade at Shiloh.” 

“Yes, I know.” wai 

“But ole mis’—po’ ole mis’, she aint nuver b« liev- 
in’ it. ’Taint no compliment ter call you ‘Marse 
Bushnell,’ chile, but *taint gwan be fur long. 
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“The longer the better,” answered Archer Bush- 
nell, warmly. “My dear aunt was as a mother to 
me, the few years that I lived in her house, after 
my own mother’s death. I am glad to be to her as 

% ” 
a son indeed. ELIZABETH W. BELLAMY. 
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BLOWN ACROSS LAKE SUPERIOR. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
A Brilliant Reception. 


Mabel met us at the doorway of the old log 
house as we returned from our reconnaissance 
along the trail. She was much excited. 

“One of those men has been back here, spying 
about!” she exclaimed. 

“Are you sure?” exclaimed George. 

“Yes, it surely was,” said Hetty, who had come 
out. “Lf saw him plainly. Joe saw him, and has 
gone tracking him. You see, I thought I would 
have something to carry back as a memento of our 
trip, so | went out to make a little sketch. We saw 
a nice rock up from the path, partly surrounded 
by arbor-vite, and we climbed on that with our 
note-books and began to make a sketch—a distant 
view, including all the buildings. 

“We were busily working with our pencils, and 
had not spoken for several minutes, when suddenly 
we heard sticks cracking softly behind us along 
the trail. 1t frightened us both. Mabel looked at 
me, and grew quite pale.” 

“| was frightened,” said Mabel, “and so 
were you. It sounded so stealthy! I wanted 
to run for the house, but Hetty whispered, 

‘Sh! Don’t stir!” 

“Well, I thought at first it might be a bear,” 
explained Hetty, ‘and that if it were, we 
had better stay upon that high rock. Then 
I thought that if it were some of those 
smugglers, perhaps they would not see us 
among the cedars. 

“After a few moments we heard a stick 

snap again, a little nearer. We didn’t move, 
and sat there, listening. I could see just a 
little of the trail through the cedar boughs. 
By and by we heard the cedar rustle down 
by the trail below the rock, and then, right 
beside the trail, 1 saw a man part the boughs 
and look toward the mine.” 

“What did he look like?” said George. 

“He had on an old drab cap and a sort of 
shiny, dark-colored leather jacket, and a 
belt with cartridges; and he hada gun. He 
had not seen us, and did not suspect that we 
were there. Albert was breaking up old 
boards for wood, and once or twice Joe came 
out in sight beside the house. By and by 
Mabel drew up her foot on the rock.” 

“Of course!” said George. 

“I couldn’t help it,” said Mabel. “I couldn't 
endure it longer. My foot was asleep!” 

“When she drew up the foot,” continued 
Hetty, laughing, “that metal heel support 
that she wears grated on the rock. I knew 
he heard it. I was scared almost to death, but 
1 bent over my note-book and pretended to be 
sketching.” 

“And she whispered to me,” said Mabel, “to 
‘Sketch, sketch, sketch, keep sketching!’ ” 

“I thought our safest way was to make him think 
that we hadn’t seen him,” urged Hetty. “I was 
ill ready to scream, ‘Joe! Joe! Albert! Albert!’ if 
he spoke or came near the rock. 

“He didn’t come; but we knew he was peeping 
it us for ever so long. Oh, it was fearful to know 
his eyes were on us! But we both sketched away, 
or pretended to, as innocently as we could, and 
never once turned our eyes. 

“We knew, though, the very instant he drew 
back and started to creep away—long before | 
heard twigs snap in the brush. We knew the 
moment he stopped looking at us, and felt relieved. 
And as soon as we thought he had gone off a little 
Way, we hurried here to tell Joe. Joe said, ‘I think 
I see where he go,’ and went out along the trail; 
and he has been gone half an hour.” 

“This looks as if the scamps had not gone far,” 
said Arthur; “that is, if the fellow the girls saw 
Was really one of them.” 

“They may not have left the island, but only 
taken our boat along shore a little way,” said 
George. “Joe may possibly find out something.” 

It was now past noon. Albert prepared a frugal 
meal, which we ate hungrily but dolefully. 

Instead of setting off for Washington Harbor, 
we waited anxiously for Joe. At three o’clock he 
came, With tidings of great interest. For once his 
aboriginal instincts had been of use to us. 

Pe “non —_ on trail,” Joe said. “I go slow 
“si Mn ave no gun—I follow very still and 
racks. I see print of he boot all ‘long, 
ind see he going straight ‘long, like if he go good 
= — So I follow ‘long quite fas’. 
ae ao —— track and look ‘long some ways. 
ton eae — he turn off go froo brush and 
etre = an find tracks very well here, and by 
pest ‘wana head high rocks and hill, "way 
ping tre _ Water. Look long time here, and 
hinge & rocks and hill whole hour. 
ween little sort o’ smoke "way down 
pacer rt pote space in omallt cove like. I go 
ender dightame > 1, and at las see boat close up 

“Close my - - ~ and a line to her ashore. 
bite “aa af little fire built, and cook 
Gags tents aun “ up dough. Haf blanket and lot 
comtble. | boat all spread outon rocks. Very 
a Watch dis a spell, then come back 


Th: » heat wr 
‘at the boat was so near was a startling bit of 
Mtellizence, 
“Goodness!” 
had a ere 


“But 


exclaimed Arthur. 
W with guns!” 
they’ve got all the suns,” 





“and we know that they will shoot, too. If we 


possession of the boat, I should be glad; but taking 
it from them by force is out of the question. And 
I doubt if we could get any 
Washington Harbor.” 

“Oh, I think we had better let them have the 
boat and get away as quickly as we can,” urged 
Mabel. “Better lose it than run such risks.” 

“Why couldn’t we get that boat,” Arthur ex- 


they are asleep or away, and getting on board and 
making off? I will be one of three to try it,” he 
added. “What do you say, George?” 

“George will not go on any such rash expedi- 
tion!” cried Mabel, resolutely. 

We had a laugh at George’s expense. 

“George is not his own man any more,” said 
Arthur. “Perhaps we might hire him of you?” 

“No, you cannot!” cried Mabel. “My business 
is to take good care of him, and I mean to attend 
to it.” 





time, stood smiling very broadly and resignedly. 

But Arthur’s plan seemed so good that I resolved 
to take Joe and go to see what we could do. Both 
girls became frightened, and begged us not to go; 
they were sure that we should be killed. 

To get the girls out of harm’s way in case of any 
trouble, we decided to have George and Albert set 
| off with them along the old trail toward Washington 
Harbor, which we supposed they might reach 
some time that evening. Meantime Arthur and I, 
with Joe, started along the other trail toward the 
{cove where Joe had seen the boat moored. We 
| expected to reach there before sunset, and pro- 
| posed to watch the camp and see what were the 
| chances for recapturing the boat. We sent Joe in 
| advance, to move covertly from one point of view 
to another. It was fortunate that we did so, for 








could in any way steal a march on them and get 


assistance at 


claimed, hotly, “by going to-night to the cove | 
where they are, and approaching cautiously when | 


The subject of this loyal appropriation, mean. | 
| with a great effort, and heard Arthur whisper, | 
“Wake up! Wake up! Stop that snoring and wake | 
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Whatever had become of them, nothing remained 
for us but to plod back to the mine in the dark, and 
| follow George and the girls to Washington Harbor. 
Chagrined at our ill fortune, we tramped out to the 
trail, and at last reached the mine. 

By this time we were not only disgusted, but very 
tired and hungry. 
|} only a few cold buttered wheat-cakes, left over 
| from the noon meal; and we had obtained little 
| rest for near forty-eight hours. 

“Albert may have left a few scraps of food in the 
old house,” said Arthur. “Let’s strike a match and 
take a look around. Goodness! how hungry Iam!” 








We found two or three more cold wheat-cakes | 


and a few bits of bacon, which we devoured. 

“We can’t travel to Washington Harbor in the 
dark over a trail we don’t know,” I said. ‘“Let’s 
sleep here till daybreak, and then set off.” 


| Arthur and Joe agreed to this promptly. We 
| 


armful of dry weeds. These we spread on the 
floor, and lay down to sleep. 

I fell asleep almost instantly, but had not slept 
long when Arthur shook me violently. I woke 


up! There’s somebody prowling around.” 

Rousing, I found that Joe had crept to the 
window. Arthur and I also looked out, and saw a 
light at the building where we had seen the men 
the night before. 

“Joe heard them pass,” Arthur whispered. 
“They were talking. 
building, I don’t know. 
gang.” 

We bade Joe creep out near the building and see 
what he could discover. He came back after a few 
minutes. “Dat be de same men,” he whispered. 

“Allof them?” Arthur asked. 

“Yes, four, same we saw las’ night.” 

“Could you see what they are doing?” 


Probably it’s the same 
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we had proceeded not more than two miles when 
Joe came back to meet us in haste, saying that one 
of the gang was coming. 

We had scarcely time to secrete ourselves in the 
scrub before footsteps were heard on the trail, 
and a rough-looking man, dressed much as Hetty 
had described and carrying a gun, passed by, 
going toward the old mine. He was another spy, 
we fancied. 

As soon as he was out of sight we emerged from 
our hiding-places, and went on again. We had 
gone about five miles, as I estimated, when we 
reached the place where Joe had traced the party 
into the woods. With no further attempt to follow 
their tracks, Joe now piloted us through the pine 
and cedar scrub for a mile and a half or more. 
Then we came out on the top of some crags, and 
saw the lake and the little cove below. 

Arthur was a step or two in advance. 

“Good! There she is!” he whispered, pointing 
down where the Kingfisher lay moored close to the 
rocky shore, a hundred and fifty feet beneath us. 

“And there’s their camp,” he continued, indi- 
| cating a little mist of blue smoke that rose from 
| among the evergreens, perhaps fifty yards farther 
| around the head of the little cove. The boat was 
| moored by a line to the bank. 
| We clearly heard from the camp the voices of 
the rogues, who appeared to be enjoying their 
booty. 

It was now nearly sunset. Deliberating upon the 
situation, we decided that our best course was to 
wait where we were until midnight, when, if all 
were quiet about the camp, we should descend 
cautiously to the shore, board the Kingfisher and 
cut loose. With the oars we could slowly paddle 
her off shore, and even if there were no breeze we 
could row out of gunshot. 

Twilight fell, and we had settled down to pass 
four or five hours as comfortably as possible, when 
we suddenly heard the freebooters loading articles 
into the boat. The sounds continued for some 
minutes; and then, in the dusk, we saw them 
working the Kingfisher out of the cove, for there 
was still a little easterly breeze. 

Our brilliant project of capture was knocked in 
the head. 
| “Just our luck!” Arthur muttered. “We're left 
| in the lurch again!” 
| We pondered the matter, and concluded that the 

scout we had met had returned with tidings that 
| our party had left the old mine and gone toward 





| Washington Harbor, and that they were probably | 
leaving Isle Royale for fear we might obtain | 


| assistance and come in search of them. 


Joe was of the opinion that they would make for | there had been left a much battered old Ballard 
“T wish we Black Bay—a long inlet of the lake, the shores of | carbine. 


which are uninhabited and have many coves in 


suit George, ; which a boat might be hidden awe y. 








Reunion. 


“They got lantern, and seem so they take up 
boards of the floor,” said Joe. 


We listened and heard a clattering, ripping | 


noise. 

I crept through the weeds toward the building. 
Approaching within a few yards of the door and 
broken window, | could hear the men talking 
inside. They had taken up a part of the floor of 
the building, and appeared to be raising some 
object from beneath, which I could not fairly see 
at first, but which, on approaching a little closer, I 
made out to be a cask or barrel. 

I did not remain to observe their movements 
long, for a brilliant idea had occurred to me. 

I stole away and found Arthur and Joe out in the 
trail, waiting for me. The same thought had come 
to Arthur. 

“Come on!” he whispered. “Joe says they came 
up the trail from the cove where they stule our 
boat from us. Don’t you see? They’ve come round 
there in her and left her there, while they came up 
here to get their hidden barrel, or whatever it is. 
They think we’ve all gone to Washington Harbor, 
and that this gives them a chance to get off with 
their plunder. So they’ve put into the cove down 
here. We'll have that boat back in less 
than twenty minutes.” 

Dark as it was, we traversed the two miles to the 
lake in a very short time, and made very little 
noise about it. 

“There may be another man of their party whom 
they’ve left at the boat,” Arthur said, as we drew 
near the old log jetty. ‘Let’s be cautious.” 

We discerned the outline of the Kingfisher, lying 
moored to the jetty. We could see no one aboard. 
Nevertheless, Joe crept near, in the cover of a 
large stone, and said, “Hullo there!” in a low 
tone. 

There was no response. 

“This is luck at last!” cried Arthur. 

We hurriedly boarded the boat and cast off the 
line. Then we took the two oars and rowed her 
slowly out of the cove, past the point, out upon the 
open lake. 

“Won't there be some tall talk when those scamps 
get down there with their barrel and find the boat 
gone!” cried Arthur, in great glee. “For once, I 
think I should like to hear them!” 

Out on the lake there was occasionally a titful 
breath of wind. We raised the sail and gradually 
worked off along the shore of the island. 

I lighted the lamp in the little cabin, and we 
looked about. Everything had been overhauled, 
and a part of the stores were gone. One of our 
| double guns was also missing, and in its place 


Come on! 


Otherwise nearly all our things were 
| there. 
We forgot fatigue in the exultation which came 


For our supper we had eaten | 


| went outside, and with our jack-knives cut each an | 
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|} from our good fortune. Joe tried his hand at 
cooking over the little oil-stove, and by and by we 
had a good meal. 

A breeze came at sunrise, and under Joe’s pilot- 
age we ran into Washington Harbor a few minutes 
before eight o’clock in the morning, having seen 
nothing more of the scoundrels whom we had left 

| getting their barrel at the old mine. 

Washington Harbor consists of half-a-dozen little 
cabins of fishermen. We had scarcely entered the 
narrow arm of water which serves as a port, when 
we heard an outcry of joy on shore, and saw Hetty 
waving her hat to us in well nigh frantic delight. 

“Oh, it’s the boys! It is! It is!” 
shout. 

Immediately George, Mabel and Albert made 
their appearance, and a fisherman brought them 
off to us in a small boat. 

It was a joyful reunion; for our friends had 
been very anxious concerning us, and could hardly 
wait to hear our triumphant account of the recap- 
ture of the boat. Hetty cried for joy when she 

| found her sketches. 

| The fishermen at Washington Harbor knew noth- 
ing of the presence on Isle Royale of the rascals 
who had played us such a trick; nor have we 
been able to learn anything more definite con 
cerning them, or why they fired upon us. 

| From Washington Harbor we sailed to Port 
| Arthur, and there our adventures ended. 

HOWARD QUESTOR. 
The End. 


we heard her 


What they are up to in that | 
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| MY JOHNNY COCKHORSES. 


In the year 1875 I was spending the months of 
September and October with my brother in Wash 
ington. All the birds of passage had flown else 

where ; the lawmakers had not yet assembled; 
the weather was perfect, and out of office 
hours we wandered happily about the un 
crowded capital of the country. 

My brother was a lone bachelor of tender 
years. He had taken for me two charming 
rooms opposite his boarding-place. Here my 
two babies, their nurse and I enjoyed every 
minute of the day. 

Every day my brother came home with 
some new treasure for me or the children,— 
flowers, fruit or toys,—so that | was not at 
all surprised one day when I was in the back 
room, to hear him come in and call out: 

“Katy, come here, quick! 
thing for you.” 

“I hurried in to find him sitting by the table 
trying to shake something gently out of a 
small cigar-box. He looked up as I came in. 

“I’m afraid she didn’t like the smell of the 
tobacco,” he said. “She is all doubled up. 
I hope she isn’t dead.” 

At that moment “she” tumbled out on the 
table, stretched her long neck, and gazed 
about in a manner not at all suggestive of 
death. 

She was a slender, curious little green 
creature, such as I had never before seen. 
Those who have read Mrs. Miller’s “Little 
Lady in Green” have her exact pen-portrait. 
She is called the praying mantis. 

She turned her small cocked-hat of a head 
up, and looked at us in a way that was almost 
uncanny. 

“One of the men at the office found it on a 
rosebush out at the Soldiers’ Home yesterday,” 
my brother explained, “and I begged it for you. 
It eats flles—catches them and tucks them under 
itsarm. I don’t know what her proper name is. 
Our chief calls her a Pharisee, because she always 
appeared to be praying, and yet it’s plain that the 
praying is only a form.” 

Of course the next thing was to catch some flies, 
and present them to the “pharisaical” young 
person. After some coquetting, she received them 
graciously, pulling off first the wings, then the 
legs, then the head, and keeping the body for a 
delicious last morsel. 

We were still plying her with flies and she was 
growing quite friendly, when my Southern cousin 
Will arrived upon the scene witha “Hello! Where 
did you get your Johnny cockhorse?” 

He told us they were old friends of his South 
| Carolina boyhood, and added, “The negro children 
| uxed to tame them—make pets of them. They say 

they learn to know their names.” 

Names! Whata delightful thought! Our Phar- 
isee was christened Peter Maria on the spot— 

“ Peter” by me in honor of Dame Hicket's 

immmortal cricket, ‘‘Maria” by my little daughter 
| for some reason best known to four-years-old. 

Will could not give us a detailed account of the 
taming process carried on by the South Carolina 
negro children, but -he had a vague idea that “they 
tickled them.” 

So 1 took the little creature in my hand and 
stroked it very gently on its closely folded wings 
and down its long, slender, green neck. I was 
obliged to perform the latter operation with a pen 
handle, for my finger was much too large and 
clumsy for the delicate work. 

At first she struggled, but after a time she lay 
perfectly still on my palm, evidently enjoying the 
operation. At last I could put her down and take 
her up again, turn her on her back or her stomach, 
and when I brushed her witha feather from the 
little duster she would move her long neck about 
as if perfectly happy. 

When night came, my cousin advised that she he 
shut up in the cigar-box. But my affections were 
| already sufficiently interested to make me protest 
| against filling her substitutes for lungs with nicotine 
| poison. So we left her on the table, free and 
| untrammelled. 
| Iwas so anxious about her, though, that I rose 

twice in the night to see if she were safe. In the 

morning we found her perched on some flowers in 
a vase, and never, during her short life, did she ask 
| for a more congenial home. 

Each day found me more intimate with my small 
green pet. I continued the taming process, con- 
stantly repeating ‘Peter Maria” while I smoothed 
| and stroked her. Unless she was very hungry she 
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refused to take flies from any one else, but would 
always take them from my fingers. 

Her taming progressed so rapidly that in three 
days, if I left my hand open on the table, she 
would mount into it. In five days when I called 
her she would come to my hand, and if I did not 
take her promptly would rub her 
three-cornered head against 
my fingers, coaxing me to 
pet her. I had owned 
Peter Maria about a week, 
and she seemed almost as 
important as the babies, 
when I received a con- 
tribution to my family in 
the shape of three more 
‘*Peters’’—a gentleman 
and his bigamous 
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household. These had been captured for me on 
the banks of the Potomac. 

I cannot say that these new people were ever 
really rivals of my dear Maria, though I received 
them kindly and gave them a home among my 
roses and ferns. But they evidently belonged to 
a lower class than my Pharisee. 

Neither ‘*Peter Ann’ nor ‘‘Peter Jane’’ was as 
large or as delicately green as Peter Maria, and as 
for ‘‘Mr. Peter,’’ why he was as unpleasant a 
dried-up little brown specimen of a Mormon as I 
have ever had anything to do with. 

It was a great trial to me to see how graciously 
my pet received this unworthy suitor; for such 
he declared himself at once. After a day or two, 
the former wives were quite afraid to come on the 
same side of the roses. 

‘Mr. Peter’’ did not make any effort to support 
himself. He had always, I should judge, occu- 
pied the proud position in his family of an Indian 
warrior, accustomed to having his women folks 
wait upon him. 

Even my dear Maria would hurry away from 
my fondling hand to catch a fly for this ill- 
tempered, insignificant little snuff-colored bride- 
groom. He would take the fly, and eat it, 
hap-hazard, head-first, without the least evidence 
of gratitude. 

One morning, when I had been engrossing 
Maria’s attention for some time, Peter Jane took 
advantage of her opportunity, came around the 
roses, and with an air of conciliation, presented 
her faithless spouse with a particularly large and 
tempting fly. 

He took it, ungraciously, I have no doubt. 
While he was devouring it, and Jane was looking 
on enraptured, Maria appeared. 

She did not waste one minute, but flew, or 
rather sprang at Jane, seized her in a strong 
embrace, squeezed and bit her viciously, and as 
soon as she was quite dead, pulled off her head 
and devoured it. Then Maria presented a leg of 
the fallen rival to the widower who, I blush to 
say, took it without reluctance and ate it! 

After that Ann never even peeped round the 
corner. But I think Maria’s soul had been dis- 
gusted by her easy conquest, and that she never 
quite forgave Peter for eating Jane’s leg. One day 
she pounced upon. him, I cannot say for what 
provocation, tore a large hole in his abdomen, 
and so killed him. 

Then Ann appeared from her place of conceal- 
ment. It mattered nothing to the faithful creature 
that she had been cast off and discarded. 
came close to the dead body of the Johnny cock- 
horse she had once loved, and mourned over his 
untimely fate. 

Never again did Ann eat a fly. For two days 
she was coaxed and petted, but to no avail. The 
third morning we found her shrunken and dead, 
lying on her back hy the side of her unburied 
husband. Marion dug one grave for the two in 
the tiny courtyard below the window. 

Now once more my Maria reigned alone. 
prompt obedience and charming antics, 
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grasping it with her legs, and letting herself be 
carried on it to and fro. She would sit on my 
finger, or very daintily on the top of my ear. 
Once, to the great amusement of the children 
behind me, I wore her to church as a hat decora- 
tion, never knowing it till I reached home, 
and found my family 
waiting timidly to in- 
form me that, as they 
supposed, my Maria 
had escaped. 

One night, after an 
impromptu party, 
some one had left an 
empty beer bottle on 
the table, with a little 
beer spilled by its 
side. In thé morning 
1 found Maria deaf 
to my calls. When 
at last she was per- 
suaded to come, she 
hunched herself up, 
declined to be touched 
and lost two flies that 
were presented to her. 

At last she sat ina 
heap, with her comi- 
cal little head on one 
side, the most painful 
and ludicrous speci- 
men of an inebriated 
Johnny cockhorse 
that one could possi- 
bly imagine. 

The next day she was 
cheerful as ever, sat on the 
rim of the bottle, ate an 
unusually hearty breakfast, and 
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left her at her liveliest and best. 
we returned, a couple of hours later, I 
was greeted with wails from Marion and her 
little cousins. 

“O Cousin Katy,” and “‘O mamma,”’ they 
cried in concert, ‘‘Peter Maria has busted! 
See! She ate seventeen flies—and thé last 
two she took so slowly we thought maybe 
she was sick. Just as Benjie was going to 


give her another beautiful one—she busted!” 
1 spare you the details. 


Alas! it was true. 
But the children were quite right; she had burst. 
I covered her unsightly remains with rose 
leaves, and I am not quite sure that my eyes 
were entirely dry. 
Kate WoopsripGE MICHAELIs. 
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For the Companion. 
SISTERS OF MERCY. 


Theirs is the holy beauty that in the lily dwells, 

Or sways the purple clover when chime the distant bells; 
The sweet, unspoken beauty, too delicate to trace, 

That hideth in the heart to light the plainest human face. 


CHARLES EUGENE BANKS. 
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THE MARCH OF CHOLERA. 


One may liken the progress of cholera across 
the European continent during the summer of 
1892 to the majestic strides of a giant. Its 
advance resembled that rather than the sweep of 
a devastating army, for the footprints of the 
destroyer were few and far apart. 

Where did the cholera epidemic originate? 
That question cannot now be answered. Perhaps 
no definite and conclusive answer will ever be 
given. For since cholera has undoubtedly 
scattered its seeds broadcast over the continent 
of Asia, favorable conditions may originate an 
epidemic in any one of a hundred centres of 
population. 

In the present year cholera appeared at many 
different places, hundreds of miles apart, at 
nearly the same time. It is therefore difficult to 
determine which of the centres, or even if any 
one of them more than others, originated the 
epidemic in Europe. 

Between Deceinber, 1891, and April, 1892, the 
disease raged with violence in Rangoon, on the 
east coast of the Bay of Bengal, at Serampore, 
more than five hundred miles northwest of Ran- 
goon, and at Benares, fully one thousand miles 
from Rangoon. There is no evidence that the 
three outbreaks had any connection with each 
other. 





At the same time there was a terrible outbreak | 


of the disease at Herat, in Afghanistan, and it is 
to this epidemic that the invasion of Europe can 
be most distinctly traced. 

Certainly the disease spread from Herat west- 
ward toward Persia and northward into the 
Russian possessions. For the first time in the 
history of its terrible invasions, cholera had a 
railway line to assist its progress. 

Early in June the cholera was at Meshed, 
Persia, some two hundred and fifty miles from 
Herat. At the same time it was at Samarcand 
and Tashkend, seven to nine hundred miles east 
of Meshed. 

From this great front toward Russia it moved 
in two directions around the Caspian Sea. It 
went so swiftly throngh the districts south and 
west of that water that it crossed the Caucasian 
Mountains and raged among the Don Cossacks 
early in July. At the same time it spread along 


endeavored to banish from our minds her cruel | both shores of the Sea of Aral. 


deeds. 


When I wrote my daily letter, she would | 
walk Over my paper, or mount the penhandle, | and Saratoff, European Russia, in mid-July; it 


It was in the famine provinces of Samara 
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| by denying, the presence of the disease. 
| Before the end of September there had been | 


when I drove out to the arsenal I | 
When | 


ten days later. Early in August it had spread 
over every part of European Russia between the 
Black Sea and the Ural Mountains. Moscow was 
infected, and a few cases had appeared in St. 
Petersburg. 

While the plague was thus ravaging Russia, 
some four hundred thousand Jews, driven to 
aespair by the Czar’s edicts against their liberties 
and interests, were seeking opportunities to leave 
the country. These people, in spite of the quar- 
antine precautions and the military cordons of | 
Austria and Germany, carried the cholera with 
them and spread it throughout Europe during 
| August. 

Hamburg, the German port to which the 
Russian Jews flocked in hope to get passage to 
England and America, was infected early in | 
August and suffered terribly, partly because of | 
the filthy condition of the city, and partly because 
of the attempt of the health authorities to conceal, 





more than seventeen thousand cases of cholera in | 
| Hamburg, and the mortality was frightful. It | 


| was from Hamburg alone that there existed at 


| any time a serious danger of the introduction of 
| cholera into this country. 

Nevertheless, Hamburg was not the only city 
visited. There were cases at Berlin, and at Havre 
and some other seaports. Moreover, there was 
an entirely independent outbreak at Paris as 
early as April, and lasting through the summer, | 
of a disease closely resembling the Asiatic pest; 
but it apparently did not come from Asia. 

The efficient measures adopted abroad and at 
home, except at Hamburg, exterminated the seeds | 
of the disease as soon as they began to germinate, 
and wholly excluded them from this continent. 
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For the Companion. 


NATURE'S FLAG. 


} 
| The sun in splendor sinks into the sea; 
| The sea, in & orious 1::otion, dashes high, 
And waves its milky mane aloft in glee; 
| While over all doth stretch the quiet sky, 
With here and there a star disclosed to view ; 
And Nature’s Flag unfurls, red, white, and blue. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
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LETTERS OF ACCEPTANCE. 


A considerable time always elapses between 
the nomination of a candidate for the presidency 
or vice-presidency, by his party convention, and 
his formal acceptance of the nomination by | 
letter. This year none of the letters of the four | 
presidential candidates—Republican, Democratic, | 





September, and the last to appear was dated | 
September 26th. 

A change in the usual custom was introduced 
by the candidates of the People’s Party for 
President and Vice-President, Messrs. Weaver 
and Field, who conveyed their acceptance of the 
nomination not by letter, but in the form of a} 
joint address to the people of the country. 


land the greatest amount of space is given to the | 
tariff question. 

Mr. Harrison, after noting an increase of trade 
under the policy of reciprocity, which is a part of 
the ‘“‘McKinley law,” and favoring its continu- | 
ance, charges the Democratic Party with an 
intention to enact a tariff law without any regard 
for its effect upon wages or invested capital. He 
maintains that since the existing tariff was 
enacted there has been a reduction in the cost of 
living, and that wages are higher than they were 
before the law was passed. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cleveland denies that 


maintains that the tariff makes home life harder 
and costlier, and holds that customs duties are a 
tax upon the people, and so far as they are in 


wages have been increased by a protective tariff, | 





excess of necessary revenue, and intended to 


But he declares that tariff reform is the purpose 
of his party, and that free trade is impossible. 

The candidate of the Prohibitionists for Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bidwell, declares that tariffs are 
“blinding and deceptive,’’ and without pro- 
nouncing against the principle of tariff protection, 
declares that either the Republican tariff or the 
proposed Democratic tariff is high enough to be 
termed protective. 

All the candidates express hearty support of 
the American public schools. Mr. Harrison 
pronounces his party's interest in the schools 
| supreme, but says that “the public school system 
| Was not intended to restrain the natural right of 
| the parent, after contributing to the public school 
fund, to choose other educational agencies for his 
children.’’ Mr. Cleveland favors an enforced 
education as a preparation for citizenship, but 
déclares that it should not 
parental authority or the household conscience. 
Mr. Bidwell declares the common school of 
transcendent importance. ‘The education in it, he 
says, ‘should be in accordancé with our Christian 
civilization,’’ and no other language than English 
should be the language of the public schools. 

The letter of Mr. Harrison considers first in 





order among all its topics, the Weclaration of the 
Democratic national platform favoring the repeal 
of the tax on State Banks, and declares that such 
a repeal would bring general disaster by flooding 
the country with worthless money. 

Mr. Cleveland says that whatever may be the 





promote especial interests, are unconstitutional. | 
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interfere with the | 





| to body and soul, but for that accursed mark; 


was at the great fair ground of Nijni Novgorod | form of the currency, national or state, gold or 


silver, its value must be made certain and stable 
by law. 

Mr. Harrison favors the use of silver as money, 
but favors its free coinage only on condition that 


| the ratio of the value of gold to silver be so fixed 
|that the dollars shall be of equal commercial 
| value. 
| into the hands of th2 people should be of the 


Mr. Cleveland says that every dollar put 


same intrinsic value or purchasing power as every 
other. 
Both Mr. Bidwell and the People’s Party eandi- 


| dates are in favor of an abundance of the money 
| in circulation, and the People’s Party candidates 
| unconditionally demand free coinage of silver. 
| They both also favor national control, and if 
| necessary, national ownership of railways; both 


sharply oppose monopolies; and favor the issue 

of all legal tender money by the government. 
The chief note in the letter of the Prohibition 

candidate is denunciation of the liquor traffic, 


{and in the address of the People’s Party the 


denunciation of the money power. Mr. Bidwell 
earnestly demands further restriction of immigra- 
tion. He also favors the conferring of the full 
suffrage upon woman, as a means of securing the 
protection of the home against the saloon. 

Other points are touched upon by the candidates, 
but these include the most important. Upon 
these acceptances and upon the party platforms 
the people will make up their minds for which set 
of presidential electors to vote. 


a 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE. 

One of the most dramatic incidents of this year 
of great political interest, which occurred in one 
of the great conventions held for the nomination 
of candidates for the presidency, deserves to be 
remembered long after the heat of the canvass 
has died out. 

Mr. Blaine, who had long been recognized as the 


| leader of the Republican party, was summoned to 
| Chicago during the session 
| convention by the death of his son. 


of the Democratic 

A resolution of sympathy for the man who had 
so long been their chief opponent was passed by 
the convention with cordial and earnest feeling. 
One of the speakers in a single sentence brought 
the presence of death before them—‘“the Power 
which destroys all hate and all ambition, before 
whom the shepherd’s crook lies beside the king’s 
sceptre.” 

The whole assembly were stirred with sudden 
deep feeling. No-other proceeding of the conven- 
tion, it is stated, roused more enthusiasm than 
these few but wéll-chosen words. 

It was the man who was moved in them—not the 
politician; the man who knows that some day he 
himself must take this guide by the hand and go 
out into the darkness, and who would fain forgive 


Prohibition and People’s Party—appeared before | pis brother before he goes. 


A like sudden wave of emotion passed over the 


| great concourse of citizens, foreigners, oflice- 


seekers and oflice-holders at the minute when 


| Garfield, after being sworn into office as the ruler 
| of a great nation, suddenly turned and kissed his 
| ol 
|° 


d mother. They were all sons. 

“A man,” says Behren, “‘is, first of all, human.” 
A visitor to a recent large exhibition of pictures 
in New York remarked that many of those which 


In the letters of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleve-| had for their subjects homely domestic subjects, 


such as children, old men or the fireside, were 
marked sold, while others of much finer execution 
were not bought. 

“It is always the case,” said the custodian. 
“People go to galleries to look at great pictures, 
but they most frequently buy one to hang on their 
walls which recalls their own childhood or their 
home.” 

It is the song, the picture, the book and the 
preacher that touches on this human basis in man 
that is successful. Let a boy take note of this in 
the outset of life. If he would make friends or 
followers, he must go beneath the politician, the 
tradesman, the logician, and find the man under all. 


4 
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“FOR LIFE.” 


Mr. B—, a wealthy and respectable physician 
in a Southern city, died a few months ago. He 
bore throughout the greater part of his life a 
strange cross, of which no one but his most intimate 
friends were cognizant. 


When a lad of twelve years, like many 


2 
-_—, 


other boys of that age, grew restless and discon- 


tented with home. He ran away, and for a year 
was a cabin-boy on a ship. While there, ambitious 
to be decorated like the other sailors, he had a 
word of coarse meaning tattooed upon his arm. 

Before the year was over he repented o! his 
folly bitterly, and returned to be forgiven, and 
taken back to the old pure life and tenderne=- of 
home. The “wild oats” were sown, the outbreak 
was over and soon almost forgotten by his family. 
He was an earnest, hard-working student, and an 
affectionate son, and grew up into an honorable, 
useful manhood. 

“TI might,” he once said to a friend, 
forgotten that wretched year with all its eee 
could never wash or scrape it out. There 1 ne 
with its vile meaning stamping me for life. I was 
always conscious of it; always in fear lest I should 
expose it to my wife and children. They knew is 
was there. But I hoped that they would somehow 
forget.”’ : ; 

It was visible even after death. A friend cover 
ing it closely said, “It is hard that so good a man 
must carry to his coffin the sign of his foolish 
youth.” 

One of the most eminent men of the country w : 
known for his stern, rugged honesty, his “co 
pity for the weak, his deep religious faith. - 
his childhood had been passed in coarse — : 
ings, and the habits of that time had their — 
to the end. The anecdotes which he loved to “ , 
strong, caustic and pertinent, were sip te “ 
tainted with grossness. He regretted this bitter'y- 
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“1 hate fastiness!” he said to a » tend once. 
“But the words and stories heard when I was a 
poy stick! I can’t wash my mouth clean of them.” 
These two facts need no comment. } 


~oo——— 
CERVANTES. 


The history of “Don Quixote” did not wait for | 
the tardy fame of future ages; it was universally | 
read and admired as soon as it was published. The | 
most eminent painters, engravers and sculptors 
vied with one another in representing the story of 
the knight of La Mancha. 

The author, however, had not interest enough to 
obtain even the smallest pension from the court. 
But friendless and indigent as Cervantes was, he 
retained his incomparable humor to the end of his 
days. Many anecdotes are told which illustrate 
the power of his wonderful book to amuse people | 
of all classes. 

M. de Boulay, who attended the French ambas- 
sador to Spain, during Cervantes’ life, said that the 
ambassador complimented the author one day on 
the reputation he had acquired by his “ Don 
Quixote.” 

“Ah,” whispered Cervantes in reply, coming 
close to the ambassador’s ear, “had it not been for 
the Inquisition, I should have made my book much 
more entertaining!” 

Cervantes once gave a proof that his generosity 
was fully equal to his genius. In the early part of | 
his life he was for some time a slave in Algiers, | 
und there he devised a plan to free himself and 
thirteen of his fellow-sufferers. 

One of them traitorously revealed the design; | 
and they were all brought before the Dey of) 
Algiers who promised them their lives on condition | 
that they revealed the contriver of the plot. 

“I was that person,” at once cried Cervantes; 
“save my companions and let me perish alone.” 

The Dey, struck by his intrepidity, spared his | 
life, allowed him to be ransomed, and permitte 
him to go home. 





i ee 


¥ | 
MODERATION. | 

M. de Garnerau was a French magistrate of great | 
integrity and learning, and many fine qualities. 
No one appreciated better than he the beauty and | 
value of patience, but his naturally quick temper | 
and irritable disposition sometimes betrayed him 
into droll inconsistencies. 

M. de Flesselles, president of the superior 
council at Lyons at a time when the chancellor 
Maupeou was making great changes in the govern. 
ment, Was instructed to suppress the parliament 
of Trévoux, of which M. de Garnerau was presi. | 
dent. 

M. de Flesselles visited Trévoux, assembled the 
magistrates, and gave his orders. De Garnerau 
replied with dignity that it was his duty to obey | 
his sovereign, left his place, and followed by his | W 
ussociates, prepared to march out of the court 
But unfortunately his valet opened the 
doors. Instantly M. de Garnerau, in a passion, 
threw his cap and robe on the floor, and cried, | 
“Here, Antoine, take those things; they are only 
for the use of valets now!” 

\t a public meeting of the Lyons Academy, ot 
which he was a member, he read a paper on 
“Moderation.” The discourse was fine, but the 
effect was somewhat marred by an incident at its 
commencement. 

The speaker began: 
Please shut that door. 

“Gentlemen, moderation is »—Will you be so 
kind as to shut that door? 

“Gentlemen, moderation is a virtue—Confound 
you, shut that door, or I leave this hall!” 


room. 


“Gentlemen, moderation— 


—— 
A WISE CHOICE. 


The coming World’s Fair at Chicago should be 
made the centre of as many features of local and 
traditional interest, tending to arouse genuine 
American feeling, as possible. If by means of 
the exhibition we can make any strong historical | 
association of a state or even of a neighborhood 
the common property of all the people, the Fair 
Will be of more than material advantage. 

Exch state, in the building which it is to construct | 
at Chicago for its “club-house” or headquarters, 
aims at something representative in some way of | 
its special conditions of life or its history. 

Many appropriate devices for state headquarters 
have been hit upon, but none is more interesting | 
or fitting than the selection of New Jersey. 

Few houses associated with the memory of | 
‘reorge Washington, with the exception of Mount | 
Vernon itself, are better known, or are the objects | 
vf a deeper sentiment, than the beautiful old 
‘uansion, still standing at Morristewm, New Jersey. | 

This house is noteworthy notonly for its assecia 
‘ions, but also because it is a pure and noble | 

example of colonial architecture. 

With a slight and harmonious addition, this old 
house is to be reproduced by New Jersey on the | 
World’s Fair grounds at Chicago. There it will | 
“peak eloquently of the Father of his country ; and | 
‘oxether with such buildings as the Massachusetts 
luilding, which is modelled after the Hancock 
house in Boston, it will speak also of the large, 
~erene and hospitable life.of the people before the 

Revolution. 
Oe - | 


GRANT’S COURTESY. 


Baebes General Grant visited Japan he was 

ceived with great hospitality, and every honor 
ona was shown him. The Japanese hardly 
snew what to make of the somewhat grave and 
~erious demeanor of the American, but by an act 
‘t graceful consideration he won their admiration 
ind remembrance. 

\s he journeyed toward the interior of the 
ountry, he came toa deep ravine spanned by two 
bridges. One of these was known as the “Sacred 
Bridge,” and was not opened to travel. It had 
‘ever been crossed but once. It had been formally 
“pened by a prince who died shortly after the 
veremony. The bridge was called by his name, 
‘nd was not used afterward. 

Wishing to do honor to General Grant, the 


v 





| steamer. 


THE YOUTH'S 


authorities cinienttind Wak that this sahtint be thrown 
open for him to cross upon. His courier was told 
its history, which he in turn told to General Grant. 

As the party neared the two bridges, the gener: al | 
| gave directions that his cortege should cross over 
| the bridge commonly in use, and removing his hat, 
| he approached the sacred bridge, bowed to the 
official in charge, and turning, rejoined his com- 
panions and crossed over the other bridge. 

This act was received with a murmur of applause. 
Its delicate consideration was highly appreciated 
by a people with whom courtesy is a fine art. 





The Companion Souvenir. 


The next issue of THE Companion will be the | 
| 


Annual Premium List. 
During the week following this issue our sub- 
scribers will receive a Souvenir, descriptive and 
illustrative of the 


New Companion Building, 


and a brief announcement of the leading features 
of THe ComMpPaANron in 1893. 





FISH WITH LUNGS. 


There are few more interesting inhabitants of 
| the earth in the eves of scientists than the cerato- 
us,a rare fish, now found only in two rivers in 
Australia, although in long past times, as its 
remains in the rocks show, it inhabited Europe 
and other countries. There are two other rare 


a fishes related to the ceratodus, one of which, the | 


| lepidosiren, has been discovered only in the 


Amazon, while the other, 
known outside of tropical Africa. 


The special interest in these fishes arises from | 
| the fact that they possess lungs as well as gills, | 


and consequently appear to represent an inter 


mediate condition of life between the fish and the | 


amphibian. They are sometimes described as one 
of the “missing links” in zodlogical bistory. 

The ceratodus enjuys the distinction of having 
received a name, through the discovery of the 
fossil remains of its ancestors, before it was known 
that any representatives of its race were still living 
upon the earth. 

This strange animal is said to deposit its eggs 
upon weeds growing in the Burnett and Mary 
rivers in Queensland, and recently Professor W. 
Baldwin Spencer, of Victoria, made a long journey 
in Queensland in search of some of these eggs. 


| Though he did not find them he did learn some 
| interesting facts about the animal. 


It is a big fish, he says, sometimes attaining a 
length of six feet or more, and it is not good for 
food, as has been reported. Although itis furnished | 

with a lung for breathing, it does not voluntarily | 
leave the water, and if it gets out of the water it 
is practically helpless. In a few hours, after 
being removed from the river it perishes unless it 
is keptdamp. The great use of its lung seems to 
be to enable the ceratodus to live by breathing air, 
without quitting the water entirely. 


EXPLAINED. 


An amusing story is told in connection with 
Professor Henry of the Smithsonian 
who died some fourteen years ago. Itistold by a 
gentleman who once travelled from Montreal to 
Boston with the professor. He says that while 
they were waiting for a steamer, the professor | 
Was talkative and communicative in his quiet way, | 
and was full of incidents of travel and adventure. 


Soon the steamer appeared in sight, and while 
she was approaching us, the professor sat upon the 
wharf, looking dreamily at her. Presently he 
aroused himself, and said: 

“Tseea peculiar sparkle of the waves near the 
side of the steamer, where the sun shines upon 
her.” (It was almost sunset. ) “I wonder what the 
cause of it is. I have seen phosphorescent light 
before, but never exactly like this. And see, there 
it is also upon the other, the darker side of the 
ell, certainly that is very curious!” 

We all looked. Indeed it did seem remarkable. 
First upon the bright side of the steamer, and then 
upon the dark side, would appear these curious 
| flashes of light, and disappear almost instantly. 
They seemed to come at regular intervals, and it 
was a strange and beautiful sight. 

Our reveries were presently disturbed by the 
approach of one of the customs inspectors. He 
glanced at us with some curiosity and then anid, 


| * Lookin’ at them flashes?” 


“Yes,” replied the professor, rousing himself 
from his absorbed meditation of the phenomenon, 
“I wonder what they are.” 


“Oh,” -ate the ins vector, Cz nrelessly, “them’s hot 
ashes *~ "© throwin’ out of the ash pits.” 
ne sor was nonplussed for a moment. 
Then vcovered his senses and said quietly, 
“Well, well, live and learn—live and learn!” and 


lapsed into silence. 


WAR’S CRUELTY. 

An incident related in the recent biography of 
Sir Provo Wallis, Admiral of the British Fleet, 
brings home to the reader the cruel nature of war. 
It occurred during the War of 1812. An American 
captain had taken a fine ship to Lisbon, where she 
had sold her cargo for the use of the British army 
under Wellington, and received several thousands 
of dollars in return, which were on board. 


Meantime war had been declared, and on her 
homeward voyage she fell a victim to the British 
squadron. One of the principal objects of her 
captors was to obtain information. The American 
captain was sent on board the Shannon, — which 
afterward captured the famous Chesapeake, — ut 
was kept in ignorance of the war and of the fact 
that he was a prisoner. 

He.answered unreservedly all the questions put 
to him, and Captain Broke, who greatly disliked 
the deception he had been obliged to practise, now 
felt it difficult to make the prisoner acquainted 
with the next step which must be taken. At length | 
he forced himself to say: 

“Captain, I must burn your ship.” 

The American, overcome by - 
“Burn her?” 

“Indeed I must.” 

“Burn her for what? Will not money save her? 
She is all my own—and all the property I have in 
the world. Is it war, then?’ 

“Yes,” said Broke. 

Both parties were painfully 


faltered, 


moved, and the 


scene did not end without a tear from ‘each; but 
duty was duty, and the prize was destroyed. 





the protopterus, is not | 


Institution, | 





COMPAN ION. 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
| and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. 








The beauty of varnish grows 


richer with age, if the v rarnish al 


good ; if not good, it “goes oft 


you w ish it would go off—it turns 


‘unclean and unsightly. 
| The “People’s Text- Book” a 
| how to get the utmost out of i 


Free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 

FRANKLIN MURPHY, 

Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. 


President. 
Louis, Chicago. 


| The latest design in Sterling Silver Table-Wear 


} is the pattern 


| “Old 
| 
| 
made in all the pieces 
that comprise a com- 
plete Table Service, and 
in substantial weights 
that will endure for gen- 
erations. 


| 
The illustration shows 


first-class Fewelers 
in the United States. 


If your dealer should not have 
the special pieces you wish, we 
will tell you where they can be 
found. 


Towle 
Manufacturing 


Company, 


Newburyport, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 











Your Daughter 
needs a Piano. When you buy one for her you 
want to make the best Piano investment. If so 
send for our Illustrated Catalogue and investi- 
gate the quality and prices of the peerless 


Chase Bros. Pianos 


For Sale at the best Piano Dealers. 
Chicage. Grand Raplde. Muskegon, Mich. 








English” 


eS the design in Coffee 
Spoon size. } 
i 

For sale by all 
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or any other garments insti 1t y and per 
fectly repaired by use of Red Cross Rubber 
Tissue. A large sheet yA malt, 25 cents. 


‘Torn 


| “sample. WANTED 
: > e 4 Dresses resses A. 7 "BE gw i, an, 





3 CLOAK BARGAINS 


Here are Three of the Createst 
Leaders of the Season. 


No. 809.) Tan Colored fine 
Beaver. full natura! Opossum 
collar and revere silk-facings, 
ornamental silk fasteners. 
Length 32 inches. Price only 
$12 00. Value $20.00. (see illus- 
tration.) 


(No. 133.) Same as above in 
Black English Cheviot, tailor 
made, Astrakhan collar and 
revere, ornaments in front, 
silk facings. Length 32 inches, 
price only $10.00; value $16.00. 


(No. 902.) Our great Plush 
Sacque, 42 inches long, with 
scolloped facings, fancy satin 
lining, or if preferred beavy 
satin, Rhadame lining. Plush 
indestructible. Worth $40.00; 
our price $25.00. 





Remember we are 


The Largest Exclusive Fur 
and Cloak House in America. 


Our goods are guaranteed. We send garments C. O. 
D., with the privilege of examination. Send us your 
order to-day for a garment, or 


Write for Our Fall and Winter Catalogue 


giving descriptions and illustrations with prices 
that will astonish you. 


GRAND CLOAK CoO., 
S. W. Cor. State & Adams Sts. CHICAGO, 





Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after expos- W 
ure to the sun and rough winds, 
Ladies will use ox? 


Hinds’ Almond Cream. 
For keeping the face smooth and fair, 
hands free from chaps, relieving Sun- 
burn, Windburn and the thousand 
other affections of the skin, nothing 
has been found its equal. 








Gentlemen find that if used after shav 

L Hinds’ be ing it relieves all irritation of the skin. 
ONEY»» A Trial Bottle 

m4 Sent post-paid for 10 cents in stamps (to 

potony S cover cost) to every reader of THE 

CRE . COMPANION, 
2 Price 50c. at all Druggists. 
Ih : Sent post-paid, 6) cents per bottle, 


trom us only 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 
Portland, Me, 
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Whose feet with bre 
But stren 
In hoofs t 





Break when driven into a horse’s foot. 


This nail appears to 
be as perfect and 
sound as any Horse 
shoe Nail, but look at 
the point. 


is 


How it Done. 


The metal is rolled into a blank like a blunt Nail, 
then after it is cold the point is cut out with a die 
or shears as here shown : 
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Forged from the best Swedish 


Examine the Nails in your smith’s shoeing box. 
are the plot-Ferged Putnam. 
are cold-rolled and dangerous. 








The nimblest horse will only plod 


th and speed can seldom fail 
t wear the Putnam Nail. 





that are liable to 


SPLIT, SLIVER and BREAK. 
The following illustration gives an idea of the Nails that are liable to Split, 
Such Nails will certainly injure the hoof and cause 
lameness that often results most seriously to the horse with much loss to the owner. 





PUTNAM NAILS will never Split, Sliver or Break, because they are Hot- 


If they show me 


Large Colored Picture, no adv ertising on it, “The Fairy and the Thorn,” 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, Neponset, Boston, Mass.: 


»ken “points” are shod, 





Sliver and 


Notice here the cross 
grain showing where 
the shears or die cut 
the metal to make the 
point, 


This is the Result. 


When cold metal is treated thus the fibres are 
separated, and when driven into the hard hoof, are 
liable to separate like this: 


C—= 





iron rods while at welding heat. 
If their edges are smooth for the whole length they 
arks of the shears near the point, avoid them; they 


Free. Send 10 cents for packing 














ay the Price of the 
oyal for Royal only. 


Actual tests show the Royal Baking 
Powder to be 27 per cent. stronger than 


any other brand on 


the market. If an- 


other baking powder is forced upon you 
by the grocer, see that you are charged 


the correspondingly 





lower price. 











For the Companion. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


Beneath a summer sky, 
One sailed of old, in eager, earnest quest, 
Who heard an unborn nation’s voiceless cry 
Afar, from out the west. 


His heart expectant swelled. 
The Christ, whose name he bore, his ho; 
A force Divine his onward course impe 
is inner vision fired. 


Re inspired. 
led, 


He cleft far wider seas 
Than met his gaze.—He never heard the roar 
Of waves of wondrous human destinies 
Upon that farther shore. 
The sweep of centuries 
Shows sails unnumbered following bis wake. 
Far more to men than pleasure, comfort, ease, 
To hear those billows break! 
Forever must they roll, 
Till all humanity bas understood 
That highest liberty means self-control, 
And law means brotherhood. 


Mary ISABELLA FORSYTH. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


MY QUEER PASSENGERS. 


By Captain Charles W. Kennedy, 
Late Commander of the White Star Steamship “ Germanic.” 


Many passengers returning from England or | 
the continent to the United States appear to 
imagine that they have done a brilhant thing | 
when they succeed in smuggling dutiable goods 
through the custom-house. If they escape 
detection, they congratulate themselves on their 
cleverness in outwitting the government offi- 
cials; but when they are not successful, and are 
exposed, the case assumes a different aspect. 

The position of the smuggling traveller is 
indeed one of the most awkward imaginable. 

I have been a witness of many amusing 
scenes that have occurred on the White Star 
ships and at their landing place. One of these 
left a lasting impression on my memory, owing, 
perhaps, to the extraordinary conduct of all the 
members of an entire family during the voyage 
from Liverpool to New York. 

In the early part of September, 187-, 1 stood 
at the gangway on the main deck of the Baltic, 
of which I was then in command, at Liverpool, 
watching the passengers come on board from 
the tender. ‘The ship was anchored in the 
river, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
landing-stage. 

Among the last to leave the tender was a 
family which consisted of father, mother, and 
four daughters. The father was an old man— 
short, stout and thick set. His wife was round, 
plump, very red in the face, and panted with 
the exertion she was making. 

The daughters, on the contrary, were long, 
lank, ard thin, both in face and figure. 

The whole appearance of the group was so 
poor, and their dress so shabby and worn, that 
as they, went aft among the saloon passengers, 
it seemed as if a mistake had been made, and 
that v2, 48 proper place was in the steerage. Many 
of the|immigrants were clad far more neatly. 

On the passage, two or three days later, happen- 
ing to go aft one morning, I again remarked this 
curious family. They were sitting entirely apart 
from the other passengers, on the long wooden 
seat that ran along the side of the railing. 
Steamer chairs were a luxury in which, evidently, 
they had not indulged. 

The father, mother and four daughters—the 
daughters resembling a flight of steps of even 
gradations—sat solemnly side by side, without 
uttering a word, and appearing as if they were 

assembled at a funeral. 

The ship was full of passengers, who were 
mostly Americans, returning from their summer 
outing. They had not much to occupy their 
attention, and soon all who were well enough 
to enjoy any little novelty or excitement were 
attracted toward this strange and very eccentric 
family group. 

They responded so briefly and coldly to kind 
inquiries made of them by several of the ladies 
that even’ the most inquisitive were obliged to 
give up trying to solve the problem which they 
seemed to suggest. They were soon left entirely 
to themselves. | 

Not one member of the family was ever seen | 
alone, either on deck or in the saloon. If one 
of the party rose up to walk, all formed in 
solemn procession. Silently and sadly they 
promenaded up and down the deck, until, at a 
signal from the father or mother, all stopped and 
resumed their seats. 

One of the ladies who sat at my table asked me 
what I thought of these people. I had had no 
time up to that moment to think about them 
at all, and told her so; but I added, that if the 
weather continued fine, I should cast an eye on 
them occasionally, and tell her what conclusion I 
arrived at. 

The weather proved favorable, and I began to 
be somewhat interested in the family. Certainly 
their movements were very peculiar. Whether 
they were caused by timidity, eccentricity or a 
desire to be let severely’alone, I could not quite 
decide. . 

As the end of the passage approached, unmis- 





‘gangway, so that I had a good opportunity to see 
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| takable signs of anxiety and nervousness were 
visible in the faces of all the members of the 
family. One afternoon, just before dinner, near 
the wheel-house, the old man suddenly began 
a conversation with a gentleman who stood near. 
I happened to overhear the talk. 

The weather was the first topic; but soon the 
subject drifted to that nearest the old man’s heart. 
| He began to make inquiries about the custom- 

house inspection. 
| Are the officers very rigid in their examina- 
tion?’ he asked. He was told that they were. 
‘*‘What amount is allowed duty free?’’ he in- 
quired,and his question was answered courteously. 
Forty-eight hours later we had arrived at 
Sandy Hook, and were fast approaching quaran- 


tine when something called me from the bridge, | 


and I went on deck. 

There, standing by the railing, lodking. off 
towards Staten Island, were the members of this 
strange family. But what a change! 
of Cinderella and her magical transformation. 

The day was one of the hottest of September, 


| yet the old lady was wrapped in an elegant seal- 


skin garment that reached nearly to her feet. 
Under this I saw the folds of a handsome black 
satin dress. A rich bonnet on her head and hght 
kid gloves completed her costume. 

The old man looked as if he had just come from 
the hands of one of the most fashionable London 
tailors. 
of clothes, a costly overcoat and a silk hat. 

But the greatest change m appearance was in 
the four daughters. Hitherto they had been long, 
thin girls; now they were quite round and plump. 
Their dresses were plain but rich; and handsome 
hats shaded their faces, which were, however, 
thin and, if anything, still paler than before. 


I thought | 


He was dressed in a complete new suit | 
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the examining rooms, while the mother and 
daughters were taken in charge by a female 
searcher and conducted into another. 
| After about half an hour the trembling woman 
| and her daughters returned to the main office. 
| The female searcher followed, and going up to the 
table in the centre of the room, placed a small 
valise upon it in front of the appraiser. 
| At almost the same moment the old man 
| appeared, accompanied by an officer. The officer 
| placed on the table a small package enclosed in 
brown paper. 
The office was now filled with people, many of 
| whom were passengers from the ship. They had 
perceived that the queer family were suspected, 
and had remained behind to see the ‘“‘fun."’ The 
appraiser rose from his chair, went up to the 
| table and opened the valise. Every eye was upon 
| him as he drew forth its glittering contents and 
spread them out before him. 
Swiss, French and English watches, chains, 
| both long and short, bracelets, rings, and jewelry 
of every description, lay sparkling in the sunlight. 
The brown paper package, upon being opened, 
disclosed about six thousand dollars’ worth of 
unset diamonds. These were found concealed in 
the clothing of the old man. 





Here is one of Mr. Reed's experienges, related 
in his own words in a letter which is preserved 
by a descendant: 

“TI shall never be likely to forget one memora))le 
occasion. It was on my first round. Miles away 
from human dwellings, I came to a hideous and 
seemingly impassable swamp, through which my 
road passed. For a long time I sat upon my 
horse, undecided what to do. I could not think 
of turning back, yet to go forward seemed 
extremely perilous. I lifted my heart in prayer 
for Divine guidance and protection. 

‘“‘Dismounting, and taking my saddle and 
saddle-bags upon my shoulders, I made a long 
line of my bridle, and jumping from root to root 
and from stone to stone, as best I could, I led my 
horse through this terrible slough—absolutel 
fearing that my poor beast would never reach the 
farther shore. 

“At one time, indeed, he sank above his 
hip-bones, so that little was seen of him beside 
his head and neck. 

‘When at last I had passed through this 
Slough of Despond I came, some distance beyond, 
to a long section of the road where the deep mud 
concealed a layer of huge stones lying in such 
|order, or rather disorder, as to make it both 





The total value of the goods was estimated to | difficult and dangerous to pass over them. Slip- 


be nearly eleven thousand dollars. 


| ping mto wedge-like places between the rocks, 


A loud laugh rang through the room at the | my horse wrenched every shoe from his feet, and 


There was little sympathy for him; but the 


position of the poor old lady and her daughters | the discomforts of my 


was indeed pitiable. 


In the excitement of the moment, I did not | 


expression of dismay on the old man’s face. badly injured bis hoofs. 


“These and the like occurrences were some of 
summer travel. The 
| : 
winter has yet to come. 


When the winter did come it brought with it 


think of remarking the appearance of the girls| no lightening of Mr. Reed's labors, nor any 


until an exclamation from one of the passengers 
drew my attention to them. They were no longer 





Searching 


As soon as the ship was in her berth and every- 
thing made secure, I came down from the bridge, 
and, standing near the gangway, watched the 
baggage as it was hauled up from the baggage- 
room and carried on the dock. It so happened 
that it was piled up not far from the foot of the 


the result of the examination. 

The mysterious family had already gone ashore 
with the other passengers, and now stood near a 
collection of trunks, bags, and bundles of rugs, 
waiting for an officer to examine their luggage. 

I was well acquainted with the senior inspector, 
who was stationed but a few steps from the gang- 
way. Occasionally he looked up and smiled as 
the men came to him and reported the result of 
their work. ‘i 

A few minutes later an official approached the 
strange family, and asked for the keys of their 
trunks, which the old man had not produced. 
He thrust his hand into his pocket and drew out 
his keys. The officer took them, fitted them to the 
trunks, threw open the lid of one after another, 
lifted the contents, ran his hand through them; 
in short, made the usual examination. 

In the meantime the attention of the senior 
officer had been drawn in that direction. He 
turned and faced the group, carefully scrutinizing 





its members while the examination was in progress. | 

When all had been opened, the lids were closed 
and marked by the inspector, who then reported 
that nothing contraband or dutiable had been 
found. I smiled as I heard the report. At that | 
moment the eyes of the senior officer met mine. 
I noticed a peculiar expression on his face. } 

Advancing toward the party, the inspector told 
the old man to go to the office occupied by the | 
custom-house officials. My curiosity was excited. | 
I left the ship, went down the gangway, and stood 
a few steps distant, watching the proceedings. 

The old man’s countenance turned a greenish- | 
white as he looked in the direction indicated. | 
The old lady trembled and seemed scarcely able 
to stand; while the four girls were white and 
terror-stricken. They followed the superintendent | 
into the office, and the door closed behind the 
whole party. | 

The old man was requested to step into one of | 


the Valise. 


round and plump, as just before leaving the ship, 
but had resumed their former lank appearance. 

I ascertained later that the greater part of the 
jewelry had been concealed in the clothing of the 
daughters, as their father had stupidly imagined 
that, owing to their youth, they would not be 
suspected. 

On my return voyage, I learned that the old 
man had been compelled to pay double duty on 
his goods. Whether or not he ever made a second 
attempt at smuggling I cannot say. It was the 
last time that he ever crossed the Atlantic on 
board any ship under my command. 


we 
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CIRCUIT RIDERS. 


However placid the preacher’s lot may be in 
town and country to-day, it was not so a century 
ago along the frontiers of civilization. Then 
every hardship and privation had to be endured 
by the devoted pioneers of Christianity. 

Post-roads were not as plentiful then as rail- 
roads are now. The saddle was the preacher’s 
sole means of conveyance—the saddle-bags held 
his entire wardrobe and library. 

Thus equipped, he pushed his toilsome way 
through the trackless forest, across rushing 
rivers and sullen swamps, up hill and down for 
hundreds of miles, in winter and summer, with 
heroic patience and persistence. 

One of these good men, Fitch Reed by name, 
was sent, when little more than out of his teens, 
to serve the Dunham Circuit, part of which lay 
in Canada and part in Vermont. He had fourteen 
regular appointments to fill every fortnight, 
besides sundry services which were only occa- 
sional. To ride once around his’ circuit he must 
travel one hundred and tifty miles. 

The country was all new, and the soil was 
closely underlaid with “thard-pan.’’ This caused 
the water to remain a long time on the ground; 
and the highways, especially in the uncleared 
forests, were often almost impassable. Some 


softening of his hardships. One dreadful Feb- 

ruary day he spent from dawn till dark fighting 
with a snow-storm of almost unparalleled 
violence. He had only fourteen miles to go, 
but he did not reach his destination until after 
nightfall. 

The cold was intense. ‘The snow fell in 
blinding volleys, and the wind blew with tem- 
pest force. It was a struggle for life; and 
only the incessant exertion required in beating 
up against the storm and floundering through 
the snow-drifts kept horse and master from 
perishing. 

“The very remembrance of that day is more 
like a horrible dream than a reality,’’ the parson 
wrote. ‘It was well for me that I did not at 
the time apprehend my extreme peril as I did 
after it was all over.” 

When shelter was at last reached, the quarters 
obtainable were often extremely primitive. Log 
houses were the rule in that new country, and 
whatever other good quality they may have 
lacked, they were far from deficient in point of 
ventilation. One could hardly keep warm even 
in the presence of a roaring fire, which toasted 
the face and shins while the back was congealing. 

Many of these houses had but one room, 
which was parlor, dining-room, bedroom and 
kitchen combined. Above this room was a 
tiny garret, so low that a man could not stand 
erect in it. When the cold was not too intense, 
the preacher usually preferred ascending into 
this chamber in the roof to spending the night 
below in a room crowded with men, women, 
children and dogs. 

One night, although the temperature was many 
degrees below zero, the lower floor had so many 
occupants that Mr. Reed was sent up aloft. 
Directly above his head were openings in the 
roof, through which he watched the twinkling 
stars until he fell asleep. 

On awaking in the morning he found himself 
as warm and comfortable as could be desired, 
and the reason was plain enough. The sky had 
clouded over in the night, and there had been a 
heavy fall of snow. Enough snow had drifted 
through the openings in the roof and upon the 
preacher's bed to form a blanket several! inches 
thick. It kept out the chill almost as well, no 
doubt, as the best of buffalo robes would have 
done. 

Another circuit-rider who had many stirring 
adventures in the course of his travels was Doctor 
Nathan Bangs, a man of untiring energy and 
unflinching courage. 

In the mid-winter of 1802 he was going tlic 
round of his appointments along the shore of # 
northern lake. A few minutes before sunset he 
came to a bridge over a stream. The bridge was 
so broken that his horse refused to cross. ‘The 
middle of the stream was open, so that he could 
not cross on the ice. 

After spending an hour in fruitless endeavor to 
find a way over, he made his way back to th 
house of an Indian trader, where a number 0! 
people had gathered te celebrate the new year. 
They were singing, dancing and carousing madly. 

Doctor Bangs offered money to any one who 
would go with him and help him to make the 
bridge passable, but none of the men could be 
tempted to leave the festivities. The man of t! 
house then invited him to put up for the night. 
He had no alternative, and consented. 

He was given a good supper, and afterwar! 
talked of religion to the woman who waited up 
him. Others came up to listen, until soon he |i 
so many gathered about him that the dancing 
was interrupted; whereupon a powerful mau 
stepped up and said, ‘‘Sir, if you remain here 
you will make us civil; you must net , ach.” 

‘I am not preaching,” replied ° copy, Bones : 





portions of them were never firm until stiffened 
by the frost. 





“but surely you will not prevent mvDp-wing. 
“No,” rephed the man, “but we must dance. 
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He seized the women and dragged them out upon 
the floor, and the dance was resumed with great 
hilarity. 





| 
| 
| 
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whose fame has gone abroad as the valiant 
conqueror of the giant of the aranead world. The 


At midnight the trader announced that he had | tarantula was running from the wasp; and well 


promised the Indians who were encamped near 
by that they should have a dance. Going to the 
door he uttered a wild whoop. Immediately the 
savages began to arrive in large numbers. The) 
began a dance which, with their drumming on an 
old pan, their startling yells, their fierce stamping 
and hideous bodily distortions, presented a truly 
startling spectacle. 

The traders gave drink to the Indians, but after 
a considerable time they went back to their 
encampment. There was present another Indian 
trader besides the man of the house. This man 
now began to demand more whiskey, which the 
other refused to give. 

The dispute waxed hot, and finally fists were 
raised to strike, but the preacher rushed in 
between the angry men and intercepted the blows. 

The man who wanted the whiskey then swore 
that if it were not given to him he would call the 
Indians to come and fall upon the whole party. 
He sprang to the door, and gave a blood-curdling 
whoop. 

Instantly the Indians came rushing to the 
house with wild yells, while those within armed 


themselves with axes, clubs, guns and any other * 


weapon they could find, determined to defend 
themselves. 

‘‘Now,” said the intoxicated trader, ‘‘here are 
my friends at the door. They will do anything 
that I tell them to do. If you will not give me 
more whiskey we will fall upon you and murder 
vou all.” 

Again the good pastor intervened, and succeeded 
in calming the men and inducing the Indians to 
go away. The crowd feared a return of the 
savages, but the minister said, ‘‘My friends, let 
us go to sleep.” 

The cool, calm strength of the man of God 
conquered. The drunken trader lay down, and 
soon was asleep. What might have been a 
bloody encounter was averted. 

One evening while the same pioneer of the 
church was preaching at an out-of-the-way 
appointment, he was much disturbed by three 
men who stood near the door, and kept up a 
continual interruption. The minister was berating 
evil-doers; and now and then one of these 
ruffians, fitting the cap to his own head, would 
shake a bottle of rum at the preacher, and call 
out, “You are driving at me!” 

Refusing to be silenced, Doctor Bangs kept 
steadily on with his sermon, until some of the 
congregation interfered and put the ruffians out. 
They withdrew, vowing quick vengeance on the 
preacher. 

Late that night a lonely traveller along the 
road which the minister was to take was set upon 


by these three scoundrels, who attacked him 
violently, cursing him as a meddling fellow. 


But to their consternation, instead of a meek 
preacher passively presenting one cheek after 
being smitten on the other, they were withstood 
by a man who gave conclusive evidence of his 
ability both to strike and to swear as stoutly as 
they. He assailed them with such hard words 
and still harder blows that they fled in dismay. 

It need hardly be said that it was a case of 
“waking up the wrong passenger.’’ Doctor 
Bangs’s friends had suspected that an attack 
would be made upon him by the ruffians, and 
had persuaded him to remain with thei for the | 
night. The man whom they attacked was a | 
famous fighter in those parts. 

A toilsome, trying, ill-paid life was that of the 
circuit-rider in the early days of Canada. Though 
necessarily obscure, it was full of high nobility 
and heroism; and could those dauntless workers | 
revisit the scenes of their labors to-day, they | 
would unquestionably feel a thousand-fold repaid 
for every ache of body, pang of heart, or anguish 
of soul. All about them they would see evidence 
that the seed sown by their hands had fulfilled its 
mission in bringing forth a Christian civilization. | 

J. MACDONALD OXLEY. | 
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THE TARANTULA-KILLER 
AND HER TRIBE. 


Eleven years ago I was encamped on the Barton 
Creek hills, beyond the capital city of Texas, | 
taking special studies of the so-called Agricultural 
ant. My purpose was to confirm or disprove the 
statement of Solomon and the classic poets 
concerning the harvesting habits of certain 
Onental emmets. 

the confirmation, by the way, was abundant, 
and the studies gave me my first opportunity to 
sec that most redoubtable huntress wasp, known 
as the “tarantula-killer.” 

Valking beyond the camp one day, a huge, 

‘ spider (Eurypelma hentzii), popularly 

wn through the southwest as the “tarantula,” 
is seen striding over the ground at topmost 
peed. There was a strange aspect of terror 
out the creature, as if it were running from 
some enemy. 

Peedi heen over the ground, among the 
me buffalo grass and bits of mesquite | 
“shes, showed no lurking foe. A winged 
“reature flitted swiftly by in the direction of the 


fleeing spi , : 
ing spider. A liumming-bird? No: surely a 
Wasp! ™ 


ha 
| 
KI 
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a 
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| not eat it—why should it bury it? 








,osition to strike at an enemy. 
(Natural size.) 


The Tarantula in 


might it do so, for few of its kind, when once 
sighted by that keen huntress, can escape her 
fatal lance. 

She is a bustling, unquiet insect, always in 
motion, flying now here, now there, or running 
on the ground with her wings expanded in a state 
of constant vibration. When she sees a tarantula 
she at once begins to fly in circles around her 
victim. 


The spider seems to know its foe and forecast | 


its fate. It trembles violently; it seeks to hide; 
or sometimes throws itself rampant in its ordinary 
position when attacking foes, and shows a disposi- 
tion to fight. 

But its resistance feeble and of no avail. 
The wasp continues wheeling in air until she 
discovers a favorable opportunity. Then she 
darts like lightning upon her victim, wounds it 
with her sting and resumes her circling flight. 
The injured tar- 
antula is thrown 
into a tremor, 
and often falls 
to the ground at 
once completely 
paralyzed, al- 
though a second 
and even a third 
wound is some- 
times required 
to effect this. 

The giant spi- 
der at last lies 
still. The victor 
approaches, carefully feeling her way, to note if 
the work has been effectually done. 

Her victim is quiet; the dreadful poison injected 
into its system has swiftly done its work. Now 
the wasp seizes the tarantula, drags it into a hole 


Is 





The Blue Mud-dauber. 
(Chalybion carruleum.) 


which she had previously dug, deposits upon it 
| Following her flight, again you will see her | 


an egg, and then with rapid movements of the 
legs, like a dog digging out a rabbit burrow, 


| covers up her quarry. 
The courage and address thus shown in assault | 


upon so formidable an animal, and the strength 
and perseverance exercised in its entombment, 


}are of the highest order and evoke admiration, 


however much we may pity a foe doomed to so 


hard a fate as to be paralyzed, buried alive, and 


afterward devoured by a greedy waspling larva. 


The conflict described is a single example of | 


what is occurring wherever wasps and spiders 
exist. We already know many species of spider- 
storing wasps, and the observations of entomolo- 
gists are constantly adding to the list. 

Before giving further details, it will be well to 
reply to some questions that will occur to persons 
who have not studied the habits of insects. Why 
should the wasp attack the spider? And what 
can it want with the paralyzed body? It does 
Fair questions, 
and they shall be fairly answered. 

One of the strangest things of the insect world 
is, that numerous wasps which in their winged 
estate do not feed at all, or who live upori nectar, 
should in their larval stage require animal food. 
Some of these baby wasp- 
lings must have flies, 
some cicadas or locusts ; 
many require spiders. Of 
course they are not able 
to procure such food for 
themselves. They are 
helpless little soft-bodied 
worms, hidden away in 
in the sand, clay, or the turf. 





feeding 
spiders. 


Lava of hms 


upon stored 


mud cells or buried ; 
How are they to | 


| get their food ? 


Nature has solved the problem by giving the | 
mother the instinct to procure and store away | 
along with her eggs the food required for her | 
young. 

Our waspling cannot he satisfied with dead 
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too, Nature has provided. The stinging abilities 
of wasps are not unknown to boys, but one would 
make a great mistake who supposed that the 
chief purpose of a wasp’s sting is to lance the 
fingers or face of a persecuting youth. No, the 
beautiful stinging apparatus, one of the most 
cunningly constructed in the realm 
insect anatomy, is devoted to the sacred uses of 
mother love. 

The poison which fills the wasp’s barbed lance 
has the effect of paralyzing the animals which 
receive it. Thus, when the tarantula, or any 
other creature which the mother wasp stores, has 
been wounded by her sting, it ceases to lave the 
power of motion, but still retains life. In this 
condition it is entombed with the mother wasp’s 
egg, and remains ‘fresh meat’’ until the egg has 
developed into a larva, which at once begins to 
exercise its natural appetite, and devours greedily 
the provided food. 

One must journey to the far to 
observe the tarantula huntress pursuing her prey. 
But there are few places in North America where 
a like habit may not be observed among some of 
the numerous members of the hymenopterous 
order, to which Pepsis formosa Welongs. 

If the curious reader will take a walk through 
any rural neighborhood, and examine the cornices 
and angles of stables, barns, out- 
houses and like places, he will be 
apt to tind attached thereto small 
heaps of mud which have been made 
by a steel-blue wasp, known as the 
‘*mud-dauber.”’ 

Remove one of these lumps of clay 
and examine it closely. It will be 
found to consist of several cylindri- 
cal cells which, though rough on the 
outside, are smooth within. 

Inside these cells one may find a 
brown, parchment-like case, which 
covers the chrysalid, or pupa, of a 
wasp. 

If the cell be opened late in the 
spring, a living insect may be found, 
fresh, clean, shining, and just ready 
to cut its way through its clay sarcophagus and 
begin its winged estate. Perhaps one or more of 
the cells nay contain only shrivelled carcasses of 
spiders, for the wasp has already taken flight. 

If the observer bas pursued his inquiry 1n the 
late suinmer or autumn he may chance to find, 
instead of these, a number of fresh and healthy- 
looking araneads. They have every appearance 
of life, and they are not dead, but are the 
paralyzed victims of the mother wasp, who has 
collected and stored them in this manner to provide 
her future progeny with food, at a time when 
they will be unable to procure it for themselves. 

The observer may even be fortunate enough, as 
the writer has been, to crack open a cell and 
catch the greedy white larval waspling in the 
very act of devouring its food. He will see what 
a remorseless appetite the creature possesses, and 
how well the mother has catered for her young 
by packing the mud sarcophagus so full of 
preserved meats. 


whole of 


Southwest 


V asp. 


Those who walk in summer fields with ‘seeing | 


eye’? may note the whole process of constructing 
and storing these cells. 

Follow that blue mud-dauber in her flight. 
You see her fluttering over the muddy margin of 
a pond, puddle or stream. She is seeking mortar. 
Now she alights and gathers particles of mud 


between her mandibles, poises herself upon wing | 


and flies away. 


|}engaged upon the broken face of a cliff, the 


| wrinkled surface of a wall, or the roof, boards or | 
beams in angle or cornice of some house, stable | 


| or Out-building. She carefully spreads her mortar, 
| smoothes it, rounds and arches it, using for that 
purpose her jaws and feet. 

After many successive visits to the mud-bed 
she has built a cell about an inch long and 
three-eighths to one-half an inch thick. 
middle of this cell is a hollow cylinder, inside of 
which the insect mason drops a single egg. She 
has left an opening at one end of her cell, and 
now flies away to complete her task. 

If, judging by the past, you seek her in clay- 

bed or mud-puddle, you will be disappointed. 
She is not there. Her purpose is now a very 
different one from that which lately engaged her 
attention. 
| The egg which she has dropped into her cell in 
|the course of time is to become a ravenous, 
flesh-eating worm—a soft, legless, whitish larva, 
with a somewhat horny head and a strong pair of 
| jaws, but no other weapons whatever. The food 
which nature foreordains for it is living spiders, 
|and the mother wasp is now hunting for these 
creatures. 

Follow her into this woodshed. In the upper 
angle is a wide-meshed cobweb of straggling lines 
spun from side to side and from roof to wall, 
until the whole corner is draped with a labyrinth 
of crossed and knotted threads. Up near the 
roof, where a little cluster of lines has been 
thickened into a sort of rude nest, hangs one of 
the most common and ferocious of our Line- 
weaving spiders, known as Theridium tepida- 
riorum. 

See, the blue mud-dauber is hovering around 
the outer threads of the snare. 

Ah, has the spider caught a victim? You see 
by its attitude that it is intent upon capturing 
prev. The strong humming of the wasp’s wings 








Clay cells of Mud-dauber 


(Natural size.) 


The | 
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It was, indeed, Pepsis formosa, the large wasp | flesh. It must have living food; and for this, encourages it to think that its prey is entangled 


upon the snare. It rushes down one of the guy 
lines to the attack. 


Is the wasp really snared? Can it escape this 


furious assailant? Yes; for once, at least, the 
spider has caught a Tartar! 
All this preliminary humming and buzzing 


around the margin of the snare, striking the feet 
and wings even against the outer lines, has 
been a bit of neat strategy. The wasp has only 


been tempting the spider occupant from its inner 
retreat. 

rhe it draws sufficiently 
deftly curves her armored abdomen, and thrusts 
her cruel lance into the spider’s soft flesh. A 
brief twitching, the 


hangs 


moment near, she 


trembling ; 
and it 
motionless upon the threshold of its home. 
You have seen spiders feign death or helpless- 
Phis spider 
has been completely deprived of the power to 
move; and it will inert until 
to be the 
mud-dauber. 
Now the mother wasp seizes it in her jaws, 


a convulsive 


spider’s legs shrink together, 


ness. But there is no pretence here. 


remain its time 


comes food of the as vet unknown 


and stopping a moment to brush the cobwebs 
from feet and face, flies to her clay cell and thrusts 

the paralyzed aranead within the open door. 
The mud-dauber does not limit her hawking to 
cobwebs, but flutters over flowers, 


burrows among leaves, creeps 
with nervous, twitching tread 
among branches of trees, whier- 


ever spiders dwell or hunt, and 


with relentless cunning and fero- 
city snatches those creatures away 
to add to the growing store within 
her egg nest. 

At last the cavity 
circular opening up, 
the spiders left literally entombed 


the 
and 


is filled, 
sealed 


alive within that clay sarcophagus. 

One of the unhappy possibilities 
in the destiny of a spider is that it 
may be thus forced to abide in a 
living death within this dark vault, 
to await the awakening appetite 
of a larva. It is to be hoped that a 
kindly nature has so far this hard 
doom as to deprive the entombed creature of all 


voracious 
tempered 


consciousness of its condition and subsequent 
suffering. Indeed, the nigh 
conclusive that sensation is wholly suspended at 
the prick of the snsect’s sting. 


evidence is well 


Spiders are not the only victims of this halt. 
With the single exception, perhaps, of one small 
order, Veuroptera, no order of insects is exempt 
from the attacks of these wasps. 

Some provision their nests with grasshoppers, 


some with cockroaches, some with beetles of 
various kinds, some with ants and bees, a few 
with different kinds of bugs and plant lice, a 


great number of them with various kinds of two- 
winged flies, and a still greater number, perhaps, 
with the larva of various moths. 

| Most observing country lads have noticed the 
}assault of the handsome Digger wasp, Sphecius 
speciosus, upon the so-called locust, the cicada or 
harvest-fly. 

| One day while passing the West Philadelphia 
home of a widely-known ecclesiastical official, I 
was greeted by that genial functionary and invited 
to solve an entomological puzzle. 


Some sort of 


insect had been boring into the grassy terrace of 
his front yard, and he was sure he had seen it 
burying a locust. 

What could the creature be about, and what 
business had bugs to turn undertakers; and what 
right had they to use his terrace for a gravevard, 
anyhow? 





“Well, to be sure! Get me a garden knife, 
|} doctor, and you shall solve the mystery for 
| yourself.” 


A few strokes into the soft earth opened upa 
tunnel about eight the end of 
which we found a large, beautiful female Digger 
wasp, which was dragged forth and bottled, asa 
warning to future depredators. 

“But what was she doing there ?’’ exclaimed a 
| lady from a circle of youths and adults who had 


inches deep, at 


heen tempted from the shades of surrounding 
verandas by the 

rather unusual 

yy spectacle of two 


Doctors of Divin- 
ity digging holes 
in a front yard. 

“This was what 
the little 
was doing,”’ I an- 
swered, as I thrust 
the knife in a little way farther and dragged out 
|a lifeless Cicada pruinosa, a close cousin of the 
| seventeen-year locust, Cicada septendecim. 
| Now the larva of Speciosa does not like spiders, 
and it does like cicadas. Nature never creates a 
| normal appetite without furnishing an answering 
|supply and a way to find it. Therefore the 
| mother wasp first digs her burrow in the fashion 
| just described, and then goes hawking through 
the neighborhvod for prey. 

Alas for the luckless locust that meets the 
| maternal eye! It is stung, paralyzed, borne to 
| the burrow, dragged within, and tucked snugly 
away with the wee white egg laid alongside. By 
and by the egg becomes a larva with an enormous 
|} appetite for preserved meat, and there the 
preserved meat is, just beside it, in the shape of 
cicada flesh. Henry C. McCoox. 





worker 


, The Ci 
(Natural size.) 


Sphecius speciosus, 
cada Wasp. 





PRESIDENTS. 
Learn the number of Presidents of the United States and 
their names in order 

Which of them died in office? 

Which held office for more than one term? 

Which were first Vice-Presidents? Secretaries of State? 
Which 
Which 


had reputations as soldiers? 
received a minority of the popular vote ? 





For the Companion. 


YOU AND lI. 


Not he who lays it on the shelf, 

But he who spends bis talent saves it: 
He gives indeed who gives himself, 

And best or worst is his who craves it. 


A thousand wish our work success; 

One brings us cheer because he speaks it: 
A common thing is happiness ; 

He only never finds who seeks it. 


The atom with the supreme sun 
Nature’s plan was made partaker ; 
Alike has each its course to run, 
And show the wisdom of its Maker. 


The steady seasons come and go; 
The constant needle strangely falters ; 
The moon-drawn sea sways to and fro; 
Opinions change : truth never alters. 


We may resist our foe’s assaults, 
His sneers that sting. his blows that batter ; 
Correction of our daily faults 
We find another, harder matter. 


Self has no claims when duty calls; 

Our destinies receive our shaping : 
Escape we may from prison walls, 

But from ourselves there’s no escaping. 


The cruel conquests of the sword 

Bring fleeting fame that soldiers sigh for : 
The cheering smile and winning wor 

Bring love that thousands pine and die for. 


An accident, a lucky star 
Might lead us to the abbey’s niches ; 
Not what we have, but what we are 
Is the imperishable riches. 


Is there a course we should pursue? 
Through ruin’s realm we must pursue it. 
Is there a work for us to do? 
Though death confront us we must do it. 


Not how to die, but how to live, 
Demands our care and best endeavor ; 
For character its light will give 
When sun and stars are quenched for ever. 
EDWARD N. PoMEROY. 


* 
> 





* 
For the Companion. 


THE DOOR OPENS. 


In a French memoir of M. de Sombreuil, one 
of the noble Loyalists who were inprisoned by 
the revolutionists in 1792, is told the following 
incident : 

Outside of the great prison of La Force the 
streets were filled with a surging mass of infu- 
riated men and women covered with blood, 
armed with pikes, axes and clubs. Now and 
again the gate of the prison swung open, and an 
aristocrat was thrust out to them to appease their 
fury. 

Now it was an aged priest, now a delicate 
mother, her babe in her arms; now the Princesse 
de Lamballe, beautiful and young. 

The victim was brutally killed. Inside, in a 
great hall, hundreds of those who were loyal to 
the king were imprisoned. They could hear the 
clanging of the gate when their comrade was 
given to the human wolves without; could hear 
their cries of fury when busy with their work of 
murder, 

During three long days these Loyalists waited 
here. 

With the courage of their race and class they 
tried to meet death calmly, even gaily. They felt 
assured that their time was close at hand. Only-a 
few of them, to be sure, were given to the mob, 
but beyond stood the relentless guillotine, to 
which the Revolutionary Tribunal was condemn- 
ing them by scores, every day. 

So they watched and waited, wondering who 
would be called next. From time to time a small 
iron door in the wall silently opened, and a 
messenger of the commune called a name. A 
man in the prime of hfe, or a boy, or a gray- 
haired, tottering woman rose and followed him, 
turning on the threshold for a last look behind. 
Then the door closed, and the victim returned no 
more. 

On the second day, the record states, some of 
the prisoners began to write upon the wall their 
last words, hoping they would be read by their 
friends, or speak for them to the world when they 
should be gone. 

The messages differed greatly. Some concerned 
business affairs, some were scraps of poetry, 
some were devout prayers,—but all were frenzied 
attempts of the soul of the writer to speak when 
his lips should be dumb. 

All this is a far-off fragment of history, vague 
to us as a dream. Sansculotte and aristocrat 
now are dust together; even the great gray prison 
has been swept away. 

But are not we all now in this bright, bustling 
world in the condition of the prisoners of La 
Force? We are together, at work, weeping or 
singing, or praying, and from time to time a | 
door opens and a messenger beckons and a name | 
is called, and one of us passes out and returns no | 





more. 
True, we do not realize, as did the victims of 
the Terror, that the respite is but for a moment, | 
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and that even now the messenger may be at the 
door to Summon us. 

But though we may be unconscious that we are 
doing so, each one of us, too, is busy writing 
some message on the wall. It will last when we 
are gone. It is the meaning of our lives, 
whether it be a gay song or a vicious falsehood or 
a prayer. 

We do not know when the door will open for 
us and our name be called. 

What is it that we write ? 


ee 
WHY “AMERICA?” 


How did it happen that the continent discovered 
by Christopher Columbus received its name from 
Americus Vespucius? Thanks to the zeal with 
which investigation has been recently pushed into 
all these matters, this most natural query can be 
answered now much more intelligently than it | 
could a few years ago. The first printed map on | 
which the name America appears was yublished 
at Lyons in 1516, ten years after the death of | 
Columbus. But it was in 1507 that there issued | 
from the obscure college press of the town of St. 
Dié in Lorraine a little book or pamphlet, called | 
“Cosmographiz Introductio,” by Martin Waldsee- 
miiller, in which such use of the name was first | 
proposed. It came about in this way: 


Vespucius, a Florentine of high repute as a 
navigator, a friend of Columbus, stirred by his | 
discoveries, went with Ojeda in 1499 to explore the | 
northern coast of South America, and again in| 
1501-1503 he made vores es which opened up to | 
knowledge the coast of Brazil. | 

tle wrote, soon after, an account of his travels so 
racy and — that it instantly became popular 
and passed through many editions in the various 
tongues of Europe. One of these booklets fell 
into the hands of the little band of scholars at St. 
Dié, and gave rise to their suggestion that a good 
name for the New World which Vespucius had done 
so much to bring to the notice of the Old World, 
and which lay directly over against Africa, would 
be America. 

There was no thought whatever at this time of 
appending the name to anything but the continental 
mass, of unknown shape and size, which lay behind 
the Brazilian shore, and which was looked upon as 
a totally distinct region from the islands which had 
been discovered by Columbus, while as to any 
continent north of the islands there was as yet 
“= little knowledge. 

ith this Brazilian land, first seen through an 
accident by Cabral in 1500, no other name was now 
so prominently and legitimately connected as that 
of Americus Vespucius. 

No protest was raised against the proposed name 
by the heirs or friends of Columbus. It was not 
regarded as in any way or! or invalidating 
the claims and rights of the discoverer of the 
regions farther north. The name, therefore, as 
applied to the southern continent easily came into 
general acceptance. It soon became widely 
adopted, especially in the German and French 
maps and globes, and in fact throughout central 
and northern Europe. 

Vespucius died in 1512. There is no evidence 
connecting him with the naming, or with any false 
pretension in regard to the discovery. 

Not till 1541, by which time it began to be certain 
that the northern lands were not, as had been 
previously supposed, a part of Asia, did any map 
appear giving the name America to the whole of 
the Western Continent, and not till a few years 
srevious to this did it seem to occur to any that 
Injustice was being done, or might be done, by this 
name, to the superior claims of Columbus. 

Las Casas and other friends spoke up now for 
“Columba ;” but it was too late—the mischief had 
been wrought. And all had been done, as is quite 
evident, with entire innocence and naturalness. 

Had the prominent thing in connection with 
Columbus’s discoveries been the continent instead 
of the islands, and had not his fame been under so 
great an eclipse at the time of his death and for 
quite a — afterward, and had Spain pursued a 
less sellish, exclusive, secretive policy in regard to 
all its information about the New World, it would 
not have been left to other lands to name this 
continent and to take from Spain’s great admiral 
this deserved recognition. 





—————-———_so-e—_—_—_ 


SHE SAW THE QUEEN. 


If the whole of a long life is consistently 
devoted to one purpose, and that purpose is within 
the bounds of possibility, itis very strange if it is 
not realized, even though it appear at first quite 
outof reach. A very curious story is that of the 
accomplishment of the lifelong dream of Martha 
Ricks, a woman born in slavery in the Southern 
States seventy-six years ago, and who was early 
transplanted to the Republic of Liberia. 


Martha was already a Liberian at the age of 
eighteen. Her mind was full of the thoughts of 
the grand things she had heard of on her voyage 
from America to ber new home, and when the 
Princess Victoria succeeded to the throne of Great 
Britain, Martha announced that it was her intention 
to ge to London, to see her, to hear her speak, to 
shake her by the hand, and see the magnificence 
of her palace. 

Martha’s father and mother and all her friends 
and relatives laughed at her, but she clung to her 
project. Some time she would go, she said. She 
vegan to make preparations, for of course if she 
were going to see the Queen, she must carry her a | 
magnificent present. | 

With this end in view, Martha begun the con. | 
struction of a coverlet of white satin, upon which 
she embroidered in green satin a Liberian coffee 
bush, with the figure of a man—not a black man, ‘ 
nor a white man, but a green man—bending over 
it, and plucking its purple blossoms with his bright 
green hands. 

Martha must also have money with which to get 
from Africa to England. She began to save 
coppers toward the expenses of this wonderful 
journey, upon which her mind was fixed. But 
very little money finds its way to Liberia, and 
very little of what went there ever found its way 
to Martha’s hoard. 

In short, it was fifty-six years before Martha 
Ricks was ready to go to see the Queen! By that | 
time the money needed had been slowly hoarded, | 
and the coffee bush with the purple blossoms and | 
the green satin man bending over it was finished. 
Martha Ricks had long ago become “ Aunt Martha.” | 
The father and mother and other relatives who 
had laughed at her foolish project were all dead. | 
a Martha was ready to realize the dream of her 

e. | 

She took passage to London, and arrived safely. | 
The Liberian minister there—a very learned black | 
man, who has published several books—took an 
interest in her, and procured her an introduction | 
to the Queen, who was at that time residing at 
Osborne House. } 

Queen Victoria received the old black woman | 
very graciously. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present, and several other princes 
and princesses. The embroidered coverlet was 
accepted and admired. Aunt Martha was asked 
many questions about her life, and about her long- 
cherished and ultimately realized ambition. The 








|all the Queen said to her; but she rememberec 


old black woman, the centre of an interested group 
of royal personages, was happier than she had 
ever dreamed of being in her far-distant home in 
Africa. 

When she came away from the palace, she talked 
earnestly to a. friend about her experience. She 
had been so greatly excited that she had forgotten 


with great distinctness the great golden hall in 
which she had been mets oll and the other mag- 
nificent apartments in the palace which she had 
been permitted to visit, “all built so solid, and so 
rich,” she said, “as if there wa’n’t never any end 
0’ de world comin’ !”’ 

The Queen herself, she said, was all that her 


| fancy had painted her, but older and more bent. 


“I’m straighter dan her, an’ yit I’m older,” said 
Martha, with a little not unnatural pride; “but 
a queen’s got a heap o’ cares on her mind, you 
know!” 

‘unt Martha was now ready to go back to 
Liberia. “Now I kin die!” she said—not sadly, 
but radiantly, with a look of having accomplished 
her life’s purpose. 


Om 
For the Companion. 


THE PROPHET BIRD.—i492. 


The sails Ruane Motions on the pictured sea 

Where green Sargasso meadows pulsed and dreamed 
In liquid atmospheres ; the sea birds free 

On silken pinions sank and rose and gleamed— 

A sea of glass and mingling gold it seemed. 

The great sun rose, an open see of Heaven, 

And landless seas filled the horizon broad. 
Columbus gazed ; when from some far shore driven 
By venturous wings, a happy land bird came 

And sang upon the spars. The Prophet Pilot heard 
That wingéd messenger, on seas aflame, 

dead air with mystic warblings stirred, 
And, as a lone discoverer, hailed the bird 

Sent out to lead the New World’s ark of God. 


So, when the,soul draws near its final haven, 

The advent anthem palpitates the light, 

The sea grows calm, though in the morn and even 
No “ills of palms rise radiant on the sight, 

Nor silver shores, nor crowns of temples white. 
Monitions come, impalpable to sense, 
The sea winds feel the distant highland’s breath, 
And venturous birds, the —— of Providence 
Waft through the air above the tides of death. 
We know celestial airs around us glow, 

We know celestial tides course through the sea, 
Of spheres unseen we feel the influence, 

The eye of faith looks forward and believes, 

And lo! the white-winged dove brings olive leaves. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


~ 
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FAITHFUL STUDY. 

Balzac’s exquisite wild-flower story, “Le Lys 
dans la Vallée,” contains a somewhat perplexing 
reference to a certain herb, the name and descrip 
tion of which do not agree. The explanation, 
however, does not lay the novelist open to the 
charge of carelessness, but, on the contrary, shows 
how painstaking he was in seeking his “material.” 
His first desire, he says, was to learn the names of 
all the little herbs we tread upon in country places, 
along the roadsides, in the meadows, everywhere. 
He began by asking his own gardener. 


“Oh, monsieur,” said my gardener, “nothing 
easier to know than that!” 

“What is this, then, since it is so easy?” 

P —— some is luzern; this isclover; this is sain 
‘oin.” 

“No, no, that isn’t what I mean! I want to know 
what you call all these little herbs under my feet. 
Here, I'll gather a tuft of them.” 

“Oh, that, monsieur; that is grass.” 

“Yes, but the name of each kind, long, short, 
straight, curved, prickly, rough, velvety, dry, 
damp, dark green, pale green?” 

“Well, they are all called grass.” 

The next day a friend, who was a great traveller, 
came to see me, and I said to him: 

“You are a botanist, and have been all over the 
world. But do you know the names of the little 
herbs we have under our feet?” 

“Bless me!” he said. “What herbs?” 

“These,” [ said, and put some into his hand. 

“The fact is,” he returned, after a few minutes’ 
examination, “I don’t really know any flora but 
that of Malabar. 
tell you the names of countless little plants; 
here —” 

“Here you are 

The next da 
and questione 
th 


but 


ust as ignorant as I am!” 
went to the Jardin des Plantes, 
one of the most learned professors 


ere. 

“Oh, Monsieur de Balzac,” he said, “what a thing 
to ask me! Here we are busy with the larch, 
tamarisk and other such families. Life is too 
short to come down to these little herbs. Where 
are you going to put your story?” 

“In Touraine.” 


“Very good; then the first peasant you meet in| 
you more than the most learned | 


Touraine can tell 

of us here.” 
Down I went into Touraine, but there I found 

the peasants just as ignorant as the rest; and so it 

became impossible for me to describe with perfect 

accuracy that carpet of verdure which it would 

~~ given me such happiness to picture blade by 
ade. 


BEAR AND BEETLE. 


A Pennsylvania correspondent of the New York 
Sun relates an amusing bear story. The wood- 
cutters of Pocono Mountain, it appears, had broken 
the handle of a beetle the previous winter. A rope 
was tied about the beetle-head, and it had been 
left hanging to the low limb of a tree. The corre- 
spondent happened to be in the vicinity one 
summer day, and remembering the beetle, started 
after it to carry it home. 


As I came near the place 1 perceived a black 
bear slowly circling around the hanging beetle at 
a distance of a few feet. He was too cruel cqnupled 
to wotice me, and I stopped to see what he was 
about. 

The bear acted as if he thought the beetle were 
some kind of a trap. He would approach within a 
few feet and sniff at it. Then he would back off a 
little way, squat on his haunches and give a low 
snort, eying the tool all the time. 

While he was thus engaged a sudden breeze 

rung up, and set the beetle to swinging lightly. 


8 
The animal snorted again, and backed off a step 


or two. Soon another gust struck the beetle, and 
swayed it still more. The bear responded by a 
louder sport—a sort of challenge. 

As soon as the beetle stopped swinging Bruin 
got up and circled about it several times. At 
length he went near—then nearer. He reached 
out his paw and touched it gently. As it swung 
toward him, he hit it again more forcibly. 

The beetle-head was a round one of hickory, with 
heavy iron rings on each end. As it rebounded 
from the second blow of the creature’s paw it hit 
him fairly in the nose! Angry at this, he rushed 
at the beetle again, and gave it a sounding blow. 
As it came toward him he dodged a little, just 
enough to save his nose and receive the blow in 
his left eve! He hit it again, and his nose got 
another blow. That hurt so much that he growled 
angrily and rooted viciously in the leaves. 

He was furious by this time, and went at the 
beetle as if he meant to annihilate it. He gave it 
a tremendous blow with his right paw, and the 


tool swung Clear over the limb, came down on the | 


If we were in India now, I could | 
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other side, and struck him on top of the head. He 
| uttered a roar that made the woods ring! 
I stood still and shook with suppressed laughter 
| to see the brute go on. 
Finally he caught the beetle in his paws, pulled 
upon it until he broke the rope, and then went to 
| cufling and biting the tool. 


1} When he found that it did not fight back an, 


more, he let it roll to the ground. Then he shook 
| himself and walked off into the woods, and | Je: 
| him go. 


a Ae 
HIS HAT. 


When Mr. Whymper was in Quito, after his 
| “Travels Among the Great Andes,” he received 
| polite message from His Excellency the President 
|; of the Republic, expressing a wish to see him. 
| Accompanied by Mr. Hamilton, the British Min 
| ister, Mr. Whymper obeyed the summons. Thx 
| President received him without formality anc 

with much cordiality, dismissing a visitor — « 
| colonel in the Ecuadorian army—to the farthe: 
| end of the apartment. 

| The President became interested in Chimborazo 
|—“I should have thought it was thirty thousand 
feet high, at the least,” he said—and asked for a 
description of the ascent. This Mr. Hamilton 
| proceeded to give him. Mr. Whymper continues: 
| Finding himself in want of a blackboard, and 
seeing nothing more like one than a black chimney 
on hat which was on the table, Mr. Hamilton uséd 
t to illustrate the spiral ascent, and excited my 


| 
i 
| 
| admiration by the vigor and accuracy with which 


he traced our route, as he drew a deep furrow 
| through the shining nap, to show how we sank in 
the snow. 
| _ While this téte-a-téte was progressing, the Presi 
dent leaning forwa:id on his elbuws, intently 
| following Mr. Hamilton’s discourse, | noticed a 
|} movement at the other end of the room, and 
| eos round, found that the colonel was writh 
| ng in agony. 
t was his hat, and he was on the point of 
| exploding with suppressed rage at seeing his 
Sunday head-gear used as a blackboard for “that 
| wretched gringo.”” He glared and scowled, and 
seemed ready to spring forward and assassinate 
all three of us. 
Mr. Hamilton was quite unconscious that he was 
raising a storm, but the President noticed my 
glance, and turning his head, perceived the state 
of affairs. His smile caused our minister. to look 
| up, and he dropped the hat. 
| With grim humor—which I fear made the colone! 
go over to the Revolutionary party—the President 
| requested Mr. Hamilton to continue, as he wa- 
much interested ; and then, by a few slight touches, 
which fortunately went in the direction of the 
nap, the ascent was completed. 


———————-o-o—_______ 


“SKIDDING” DOWNHILL. 


| The author of “From the Arctic Ocean to the 


Yellow Sea” was travelling across Siberia in a 
sledge, accompanied by his driver and Matwieff, 
his servant. He left a station early in the morn 
ing, and was soon fast asleep. How long he slept 
he does not know, but he woke suddenly with « 
| sensation that the sledge had “changed front.” 
| He sprang up, lifted the hood, and looked out. 


To my dismay I discovered that we were on u 
| long, steep hill, and that the horses had lost all 
| control over the sledge, which was “skidding” 


|down sidewise at a rate that increased every 
| instant. 
Matwieff was as wide awake as myself, and we 


| both sat and looked out, waiting breathlessly for 
| the result, which was absolutely inevitable, for it 
| would have been madness for us to attempt to 
| jump out, encumbered as we were with our heavy) 
furs and the stiff apron of the sledge. 

Although the driver urged the horses to their 
top speed they could not get ahead of the heavy 
vehicle, which was simply dragging them along 
with it. 

Near the bottom of the hill there was a slight rise 
| in the road. Here the driver was shot off his seat 
| as out of a catapult, and a few yards further down 
the sledge turned completely over into a huge drift 
| of snow by the side of the road. The luggage was 
so tightly wedged that it barely moved, and both 
| Matwieff and I were boxed in so firmly that we 
| found ourselves completely helpless. 

Fortunately a large caravan was coming along at 
| the moment, and the men, seeing our predicament, 
| hurried up and soon righted the sledge. The horses 
| had stopped at once as soon as they felt the resist 
ance offered by the deep snow. This little misad 
venture was evidently a common occurrence to 
them, and also to the driver, who turned up unhurt 
and smiling a few seconds after, and soon we were 
off again as fast as ever. 





———_—<+@e- 
UNDESIRABLE. 


When travelling in Mesopotamia, Madam 


Dieulafoy had an amusing adventure on one of 
the Tigris River boats. The forward part of the 
boat was crowded with pilgrims. In picking her 
way through their luggage she noticed a beautiful 
rug. It was old, but the tints were exquisite, and 
the design was beautiful. 


She waited until the proprietor of it had finished 
his prayers, and then asked him its price. His 
honesty, she concluded, was not what might have 
been expected from his apparent piety. She 
declined to pay the exorbitant price which he 
asked. Presently there was a knock at her state 
room door, and a pope appeared with a package 
carefully wrapped up under his arm. _ 

“I have a bargain to offer you,” he said, impres 
sively, and he unrolled his bundle. 

“Do youexpect me to buy those?” asked Madam 
Dieulafoy. - 

“Why not, madam? Did you not just now wish 
to buy of my friend Taghui his prayer rug: That 
is faded and old, to be sure. But then the-e are 
more ancient, much more ancient, | assure sou, 
— the pilgrim. 

fe was much , 
said that she did not care for his merch: 
| although it was undeniably old, and in that cot 
| rare. It was a badly worn pair of European + 





disappointed when the lady 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. FashioN, wEstward, straightWay, W'-e. 
prOw, Rather, Like, maiDen—New World. 

2. 1. California. 2. Hull. 3. Randolph. 4 
ing. 5. Scott. 6. Trumbull. 7. Otis. 8. . 
Hale. 10. Eads. 11. Reed. 12. Clay. 
14. Lee. 15. Utah. 16. Madison. 17. B 
18. Uncas. 19. Smith. 20. Christopher Colur 

3. Admiral of Mosquito Land — applic 
Columbus. 

4. Coon, loon, soon, boon, moon—Columbu- 

5. 1. Christopher Columbus. Discovere: 
King Ferdinand. 4. Queen Isabella. 5. 
Maria, Pinta, Nina. 6. October twelfth. 
paniola. 8. San Salvador. 9. Centenary. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE” 


For the Companion. 
BOBBY’S TRAIN. 


Don’t you want to come and ride 
On my cars with me? 
It’s the nicest train of cars 
Ever you did see. 
We're stopping for refresh- 
ments 
All along the way, 
Little bits of frosted cake, 
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day! ‘He felt sick and faint. Dear! dear! It 
couldn’t have been that flail—it went round so 
beautifully ! 

He dropped it, and shuffled off to old Dolly’s 
stall and laid down in some straw and shut his 
eyes. 

He had lain there some time when loud shout- 
ings from Uncle Seth, driving the oxen out of the 
corn, recalled his neglected duties, and he wished | 
he had stayed in the field. 

Then he crawled out, and went into the house; 
and Aunt Huldah left her ironing-table and went 
up to the garret for some wormwood, which she 
steeped in hot vinegar, and then she bathed the 
big bunch which had come up, while she scolded 
him mildly for his disobedience. 


Uncle Seth was a little hard-hearted, Barney 


thought, for he laughed at his funny countenance, | 





and told him the next time he oun to thresh 
beans to put Aunt Huldah’s brass kettle on his 
head. | 


pews 
> 





For the Companion. 
BIRD FLIGHTS. 


When the flowers die, the song-birds fly 
where the summers 





| 
| Tothe groves of the south, 


stay; 

| When the warm winds blow, 
show, 

The birds fly back again, tuneful and gay. 


and new blossoms 


<-O- 


“Ask me questions, too, mamma,”’ begged baby, 
when her mother was hearing the older children 
| recite the Sunday-school lesson. ‘Weil, then, 
who was the first man?’ “Oh, I know, papa!” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE 


although Um often hung; 
with a sineoth and silvery 


I am not treated harshly, 
I tell you much of value, 
tongue; 
Although I keep my place myself a part of the, I 
now, 
Has many a fall, to rise again, 
with never harm to show. 
While other people, grave and 





Grandma said we may. 





Then we have such accidents, 
Oh, it is such fun! 

All the cars are off the track, 
Every single one. 

Some of usit breaks our arms, 
Some it almost kills; 

Then the doctor has to come, 
Gives us candy pills. 

Here’s a ticket for my train, 














You can have it free, 








Just the nicest kind of cars 
Ever you did see! 


—————_—_- oo ———__——- 
For the Companion. 


HOW BARNEY THRESHED 
BEANS. 


One day Barney Brown 
was set to watch the oxen 
while they ate their ‘‘baiting”’ 


in the “L field’? near the 
barn. ‘There was a large 


piece of early corn all stalked 
and drying in the ‘‘L field,’ 
and to keep the oxen from 
getting into it Barney was 
set. 

He did not like to watch 
the oxen—it was such dull 
work. He would lie about 
upon the big rocks and watch 
the flights of late young 
swallows, taking their trial 
lessons before their long jour- 
ney to the south; he would 
gaze at the fleecy white clouds 
sailing slowly through the 
blue sky and pretend that 
they were ships bound to 
some far-away port. Some- 
times a woodchuck whistled 
on a rock at some distance 
from his hole by the clover. 

Then there was fun and 
excitement for Barney. He 
would steal cautiously from 
his rock and try to get be- 
tween the little whistler and 
his home. 

But Chucky was always on 
the alert; and how the little 
short legs could get over 
the ground! Once, though, 
Barney came so near beating 
Chucky that he seized his 
tail just as he was disappear- 
ing into the hole. Barney 
pulled hard, and so did 
Chucky, till all at once some- 
thing gave way, and down 
he went with a smothered 
“Chick-er-r-r-ee!"” leaving a 
little furry bunch in Barney’s 
hands. After that Chucky 
did not get very far away 
from his hole. 


I see 
[ see 





[| see a bunny, @ Kittie, and a fox. 







vay 


| see 8c 


| see a fop, and @ fennis racquel, 
I see a nut, and a sfone fo crack it, 
some eandy, and a loaf of bread,” 


See if you ‘can fi 


‘They are in the picture. every one. 





1 oe 0 dolly, wilh. a brofien head, 


| see a wheel-barrow, and a new sled, 


andle, in a candle-stick, 


[see a hase ball, just the thing for Dick. 











[ see a a. Knife, and a stick te cat, 

ee os I see a hammer, used to crack a nat, 

~~. J see a Fin cup, hanging on a puiip, 

[ see a big ax, leaning on 3 stamp 
at 


nad them, isn’t it fun? 








gay, keep watch of this 
"ris not. trom yepeny. or 
in &, A J WZ Qe t [ | Kit i ih Except’ to. watch “the "vise 
— ; Wis SP Sz , tf D Z S fh it il) wea oe aes vi 
. Hanting Picture oe Ml nt | Ay 9 a 
P i 2. 
= HH ANAGRAMS. 
YZ S /) IDK “7 WY 7D ut yl Mn 1. Fy! Wake “889 
2. Own red pug. 
: ee oe 
° . ° ° . a 
| see a birdie, silting On & free, of Ve 7. Pan totters. 
9 Fever month! Fib! 
[ see rN padlock and a rasty Key, 10. ide Hi. is sudden fever 
I see ce) barrel, s bucKet, ana Ss box, esiuaal PUZZLE, 
The initials of the authors 


(given here in anagrams) spell 

the subject of the quotations. 

“Fall, fall, thou withered 
leaf.” -Lenee. 

ne The sun hot 
brightly 

Throug sh the dark and murky 
skies.’ oulese. 

“The shortening days grow 
slowly less and less, 

And winter comes with many 
a warning on.” —Rery. 

“Sable pageantry of clouds 

Mourning summer laid 
shrouds.” — Somener. 

“For now the wind-beat twigs 
had lost their hold 

Of the faint yellow leaves.” 

—Smoirr. 

“Only the witch-hazel’s flick- 
ering light 

Now waits to usher in the 
winter's night.”.—Turbec, 

“The frost king ties my fum 
bling feet, 

Sings in my ears, my hands 
are stones.” — Menoser. 
“Down the roudway the 

skies 


Coursing south the wild igoees 


shines 80 


of 


hies.’ iry. 
4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 


thirty-eight letters, is an old 
proverb, the name of its au 
thor being spelled by the 9, 1, 










4, 15, 2, 18 letters. 

The 6, 3, 11, 5, 16, 20, 27, 21, 
Misa ey § 

The 2, 31, 8, 18, Tis a 
partic ular -b. ies of being 

The 23, 23, 22, 14, 10, 34, 5 is 
running. 

The 17, 33, 28, 12, 38 is a 
holiday. 

The 26, 30, 32 is distant. 

The 25, 19 is a bone. 


5. 
WORD ENIGMA. 


My first, asynonym ofc hoose, 


Hoijd fast, and never try to 
lose; 

My second, egotistic word, 

Is frequently on all sides 
heard. 

Will you find my /ast, I won 
der? 


It is the contrary of under. 








Then Barney played In- 
dian, taking a number of 


cornstalks for a fort and call- 

ing the single stalks, standing 

in line all about, the Indians, shooting whole 
Squads with his pop-gun made of an elder stalk. 

But this day Barney was lonely ; the woodchuck 
had denned up, the swallows had taken their last 
flight. Uncle Seth was threshing beans in the 
harn—throb—throb—now soft, now loud, as the 
flail hit the hean-pods or the bare floor. 

Barney wanted to do it; but Uncle Seth told 
him that threshing was too hard work for little 
boys, and bade him look well after the oxen. 

After a time Uncle Seth was called off by a 
neighbor to help put on the “saddle-boards” of 
his new pig-house. 

Barney looked at the flail longingly. 
couldn't he thresh? It seemed easy work. 
oxen fed quietly. 

Ps . off the rock and ran in to the barn 
Wout ow smooth the flail-handle was! 
ouldn’t Uncle Seth be astonished when he 


Why 
The 


came back and found his beans all threshed! | 


He swung the flail about with all his strength, in 


imitation of Uncle Seth—thud—thud—tu—! 
S 
deca as hard as a stone hit Barney over 
oe a How it made his head swim, and a) 
tole skyful of stars glinted before him in broad 


| That is what a cross bear will do, but a good- | 


For the Companion. 


WHAT POLLY DID. 


“T feel as cross as a bear!’’ said Polly, 
came in from school. 


as she 


“Then you have a good chance to make the | 


and grandma smiled. 
the baby 
is fretful. 


family happy,” 

‘Your mother has a headache, 
to be amused, and little brother 
cross bear will make him cry, 
will cry, too, and that will make your mother’s 
headache worse and —”’ 

“Why, grandma, what do you mean?’ 
rupted Polly. 

“Ou, I haven't finished what I want to say. 


wants 
A 


natured bear can make Jamie laugh, and then 


and then the baby | 


inter- 


comically that Jamie laughed with delight. Then 
| she his hand and they danced back and 
| forth before the baby, sitting in her high chair, 
| and Jamie’s laugh was soon echoed by little 
| May. 
Mother heard the happy little voices through 
| the closed door, and said to grandma, “It is better 
| than medicine to hear those dear children.” 
| «That is what I told Polly,” replied grandma. 
At the tea-table papa said, “It is such a comfort 
|to find mamma’s headache is really better,"’ and 
he smiled at Polly, while grandma beamed at 
both of them as she poured the tea. 

“It's like a Mother Goose story,”’ said Polly. 
|The bear began to please the little brother, the 
little brother began to amuse the baby, the baby 
| began to cure the mother, the mother began to 


took 


perhaps Jamie will make the baby laugh,-and if | comfort the father, the father began to cheer the 


your mother hears them perhaps her head won’t 
ache so badly; and if she grows better, it will | 


surely make papa smile when he comes home; | 
| and if papa smiles, I shall be happy, too.” 


“All right,’ said Polly. ‘You shall see what 


a good-natured bear can do.” 


She went into the nursery and capered 80 | 





grandma, the grandma began—she began it all!” 
and Polly stopped for want of breath. 


| * 





Harry got hung on the fence he was trying to 
|climb. ‘O Uncle!’ he cried, “I can’t get over 
the fence wid myself.” 


My whole a word of letters 
eight, 
Which will decide a nation’s 
- fate. 
6. 
CHARADE. 

My first you swing; my 
second you hear; my whole 
you pull. 

7. 
NOVEMBER PI. 
“Ni cetres hsugbo on ewtse dribs gins, 
Ni sreete gosbhu on rbid nea dsourh, 
Htsee rea thu veesla thta eatk ot Ee 
Nad riwtny sdniw bhatt cipp os dolu.” 
—Doho. 


8. 
CHARADE. 

My second lies in front of my first, and gazes at 
my whole. My first is dangerous, my second may 
do much mischief; but my whole is harmless. My 
Jirst is red; my whole may be black, gray or yellow; 


my second may be blac k, white, brown, yellow or 
gray. 
9. 
RIDDLE. 


We are often a grievance to little children, but 
they usually like us better upon acquaintance. 
We carry great joy to people, and also great 
sorrow. Sometimes we cause much trouble in the 
world. We journey long distances, and often we 
do not belong to those who accompany us on our 
travels. We let people into many beautiful places 
where without us they could not go. During our 
lifetime we often live in three kinds of houses. 
The first house is sometimes made of iron, the 
second of leather, and the third of wood. Each 
house is fastened with a lock and key, and we 
cannot let ourselves in or out. We are made in all 
parts of the civilized world, and everybody would 
| get on poorly without us. 











TOO HIGH. 


The New York Tribune says that an old man 
boarded a train at a station on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, carrying in one hand an umbrella tied 
up with a shoestring, and in the other an old valise 
that looked as if it might have been with Lee 
at Appomattox. He sat down near the door, 
deposited his property beside him, and beckoned 
to a train boy who was just then passing with 
a basket. 


“Got anything ter eat, young feller?” 
“Sandwiches—ham, chicken and tongue.” 
“Are they fresh: 

“C ertain y- 

“There aint no ‘certainly’ about it,” objected the 
oll man. “The sandwich business is mighty 
ticklish in hot weather.” 

“They’re fresh,” said the 
‘ouly been made an hour.’ 

“I'd rather like a chic ken sandwich if I knowed 

{ wouldn’t draw a wing.” 
“No wings, sir, all clear meat.” 
“'Spose you let me see one of them sandwiches.” 
“Can’t, sir; they’re all wrapped up. Take one?” 
“How much do you ask for ’em? 

an cents.” 

I don’t want a dozen; 
“Ten cents.’ 

“Great day ’n’ mornin’! gasped the old man. 
“Ten cents for two bites of bread an’ a smell of 
chicken! I’m hungry enough to eat a pickaxe, but 
I’m game, an’ I tell you what, before I pay ten 
cents for one little sandwich, I'll set here and roll 
my eyes and swoller, all the way to Bowltermer.’ 


boy, impatientiy— 


how much for one?” 


* 
> 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 





A writer in the New York Tribune says that any 
American housekeeper may have Devonshire 
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'WANTE Boys and Girls to write for 
particulars how to earn 
| Packets of Stamps and Stamp Albums. 
NEW LIST OF STAMPS AND FREE 
10 CHOICE FOREIGN STAMPS 
E. E. RAUB, Box 6, Hyde Park, Mass. 


ORCHID PERFUMES, 
ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, 
AMERICAN ROSE. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
Send 50c. for Sample Box 

of four odors. 


Perfumes “senor. mon” 
mail, post-pai =i] 


MUSIC SALE, si 


tock of Music 
| sheet music mg so songs, marches, a 





9 








we will send b 


quadrilles, wis a Py delssohn, Beethoven, Mozart. 
ete., for WRA DES and 100 songs. words an 
| musie, 6c 7 ‘nelietrotine given or money 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








is a handy pocket companion. 
some of whose points are shown 
above: 


lots 


Keeps your appointments; carries and keeps ac- 
curate account of your pin-money;keeps your stamps 
separate and un-gummed; short method for travell- 
ing-man’s expenses; answers World’s Fairand other 
questions; train-time’s noted—everything, in fact, 
that you’re now half-keeping in a dozen places, you 
can keep in Jot-To. Send 50c. for Jot-To— 
money refunded if your’e dissatisfied. Correspond 
with us. Agents wanted everywhere. 


The Jot-To Co., 53LaSalle St.,Chicago. 


We do not know why 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 








cream on her table if she will take the trouble to 
prepare it. Most people, she says, have the erro- | 
neous notion that it is the particularly rich cream 
of the county from which it is named. 


Rich, new milk is put into a very shallow vessel 
with an extended surface, and is then set on the 
range, where the milk will be warmed, but on no | 
account boiled or even scalded. The heat will | 
cause all the cream to rise to the surface in a very 
short time, and the pan is then taken off and 
placed in the ice box or some other cool place. 

When_ thorou yA chilled, the cream may be 
taken off and will e nearly of the consistency of 
newly made butter. This is put in jars, and at 
breakfast is served with a spoon, and is delicious 
with oatmeal, berries, jam—with everything, in 
fact, with which ordinary cream is eaten. 

Its peculiar merit lies in the fact that it is not only 
the richest of cream, but will keep sweet for two 
or three days. 








Burnett’s Coconine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adv. 


————__—__ 
ur Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” [Adv. 








UR Needle and Thread Package wells quick. 
Samples free, HyDE, HAL. & Co., Box 2140, Boston. 
x STAMP: 500 mixed, Australian, etc., 0c. 
* Ao narietics and nice Album, 0c.; 
4 15 unused, .; 25U.S., 10c.; 10 Africa, We.; 15 
Asia, 10c.; Se American, l0c. New illustrated 
list, ete., free. Large stock, low prices. Agents 
5 - wanted. "40 p. c.com.F.P. Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 
pBOvELE @ 








BICYCLES 815 

a ap 
“wn where, “Before vou bay, 
RIFLES $2.00 nd stamp for ca ~~ 
WATCHES is Buln St Cinema 


DERFECTION FAST DYES “sit 
a 40, tM Agents aml, 


calor 1s, 
& CO., Foxcroft, flatne. 


cus 


Please state pits eh Fe you saw our advt 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


abets rubber type, Sewage bottle In- 





4ai 
2 ible ak Ink, tok aa and Tweeze p in neat box with 
4 lirections for use. Sa.isfaction = quasenteed Worth 50c. Best 
- we Marker, Card Printer, eto. Pema 1 minute, 
its 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15¢;2 for 26e,Cat.free, 
Ri. INGRRSOL L & BRO.G5Cortlandtst.N. Y.City 


DICK’S wiiiticn SHOES 
orn everywhere; woven by mes: wool- 










lined ; 


. DIC 
42%, 1 





An elegant dressing, pada 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff, 
r’} Makes the hair grow thick andsoft. 
) Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
_ Sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone S-. V.X 











“It fits the foot—the stocking Shawknit— 
As though it had been made upon it.” 


IT IS THE 
PERFECT - FITTING STOCKING. 
Ld 


Look 
for 


on the 
Toe. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ALL POETS 


Will Receive SAMPLES FREE of the New Poet's Pen 























BY SENDING POSTAL TO 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 





Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Metal Wovkers: 
Home fr eaapted fo for A for Wools are or } ad 





oil is so useful in those simple 
but varied conditions which 
you know as “having a 
cough.” We cannot explain 
it: we only know the fact 
from experience, 

It may be due to the com- 
bination of tonic effects of 
cod-liver oil and the hypo- 
phosphites ; it may be partly 
due to the glycerine. There 
are many effects in medical 
practice the causes of which 
appear to be plain, but how 
those causes produce those 


effects. we do not know atall. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth A venue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


45 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegraphy and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, W ro and all materials Tor operating. 

pens by express for $3.75 by registered letter, oy 3, 

aon or Money Order." Illustrated Book’ w: h de. 
tion of instruments, How to 


put u Tel 
Lines, Electric Be 4 eet raph 


lls, ete., free to an eo Electric 


Motor and STA Wo com plete, tits d, $1.50. 
J.H. NN 6C brilandtSt., N.Y. 
Larges it and best Teleerann Supply House in America. 









mM Embos’d Golds 15¢c. 
Paintersand Paper 
w WY Hangers send bust- 
ness card for our 
YM VW) large Sample Books 


by express. 
AYSER & a Pome. 
410 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, pommme 


be ache gd dd pd ed ed ed et od od pt ed 
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is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, | 
500 yards rocts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 


Feu COOD NEWS 
Bee To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


Gold and Silver Watches, Beau- 
tiful Imported Decorated China Tea 
and Dinner Sets, Toile’ _— Lamps. 
Cagtows, Silver Butter, Fruit and 
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ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. | 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c,. and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers, send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack- 
¥ age to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL reo, 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


BARBOUR 'S LINEN cay 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, vow of so much interest to 


















SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 








Sena for Cata. and ‘prices. 
WR JOHN BARNES C0. 96 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ii!Is. 





a 4 ee Ee 

‘or avons ebster’s interna. 

Sarai Dietionart ete., Given as Premiums with $12, 

$15, eo an wt For ful Rertculars a address, 
7 » . 

| P. O. Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. | 


the Ladies, especially considered. 





IN THE COUNTRY. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 


LOOK AT THIS 


Lady’s Button Boot. We 
send a 4 just like it (our own 
make) to any part of the U. S. on 
receipt of #1.50, in Cash, Postal- 
note or Money-order. We guaran- 
tee style, wear and fit. Sizes 1} to 
8, in half sizes. Widths C, D, and 
E; style of toe OPERA or Com: 
mon Sense. Send your size 
and we will fit you sure. 
This shoe would cost you 
$2. .50in any retail store. 

f not well pleased you 
can have 

our money 

ack, or an- 
other pair. 
Sent Free! 


























OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & —e Special Agents, 
enrcaao, 


| THE BEST $1.50 SHOE Or ILTHE WORLD. 
A This hea Ladies? Solid French 
Kia B 


t 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1 "50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

D E x T E R We makethis waotoanentves, there- 

fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear 

and ifany one is not satisfied we 

will refund the money or send 

snother pair. Common —- 
and rere Toe, widths C, D, 

E, sizes 1 to 8, in 

half sizes. Send your 

size; we will At you. 

























"hy 
To Co.: I received 1 
ABI Cea BB 

‘or here. rs. MYRA 'H, Nampa, Ida. 
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SHOE CO., 143 Boston, Mass. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “ADL? 





JOS. DIXON C 





JANES & 
Sold by Firet-Oless Merchants Everywhere. 





DIXON’S 
American Graphite easniee 5. a 
PENCILS. —$ 
Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE Yourtu’s C oe Nema and send 


16 cents for samples worth double the mone 
UCIBLE Co., JERSEY 


KIRKS 
snnnt 


sauttson 


EBAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
. Ss. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 








CITY, N. J. 








Complexion Powder 


is a necessity of the refined toilet in this climate. 
Pozzoni’s combines every element of beauty 
and purity. 

It is universally known and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will improve 
the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles and skin 
diseases. 

For Sale Everywhere. 





ON, i; An 


Wh 


ys 


t 


is a simple chemical compound, which, 
when mixed with water and sprinkled 
upon coal, makes coal last a quarter 
or more lon er, burn freely, give out 
great heat, become clinkerless, have 
no coal gas, consume most of smoke 
and soot—Grocers sell it at 25 cents 
a package, enough to treat a ton of 
coal —If your grocer hasn’t it, write 
us name of grocer and enclose six 2- 
cent stamps for trial package. 

Standard Coal @ Fuel Co., 

Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston. 








cial New York City 


& & IRTLAND 
man Street. 


ts, 110-10 116 Bee 











with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This s Polish “I: 
Brilliant. Odorless, Durable, and the consumer Pay 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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DRAINING THE ZUYDER ZEE. 


The government of Holland has for a long time 
had under consideration a project for draining the 
vast lagoon known as the Zuyder Zee. This sheet 
of water is almost useless for purposes of naviga- 
tion, and large vessels can find their way to 
Amsterdam only by means of the North Sea Canal. 


As agricultural land, however, this tract would 
be exceedingly valuable, since it is estimated that 
more than two-thirds of it would be very fertile. 

The Zuyder Zee was formerly a lake, but in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was united 
to the North Sea by inundation. 

The commission which was appointed to deter- 
mine the feasibility of draining this vast territory 
of seven hundred and sixty square miles has 
issued its report. It proposes to close the Zuyder 
Zee by means of a dam that shall be constructed 
from the mainland, on either side of the island 
of Wieringen. The water thus cut off from the 
sea would be divided into four parts, in each of 
which the work of draining would be carried out 
successively. The cost of constructing the dam 
is estimated at eleven million dollars, and the 
draining would involve an expenditure of sixty- 
five million dollars. 


or 
> 





LOOKING AHEAD. 


Much has been said of late years about the 
inappropriate names with which thoughtless 
parents too often burden their children. A negro 


mentioned by Harper’s Bazar has laid the matter 


to heart. 


“What have you named your baby, ’Rastus?” 
asked a visitor. 

“Samuel Pro Tem Johnson, sah.” 

“What is the ‘Pro Tem’ for?” 

“To show that the name is only temporary, sah. 
We kind o’ thought Sam might like to choose his 
own name when he growed up, Sah, so we put ‘Pro 
Tem’ in as a warnin’ to de public.” 


_— 
oe 


NOT PREPARED. 





Braggarts, as a rule, are not very quick-witted, 
but now and then there is an exception. 


Tommy—Said you could lick me with one hand 
tied behind your back, did you? Well, now, let’s 
see you do it. 

Jimmy—Y-e-8, 1 guess I said so; but I aint got 
one hand tied behind my back just now.—Jndian- 
apolis Journal. 





Barnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv, 


CAVE MONEY 
- BY PURCHASING 


Dry and Fancy Goods 


THROUGH 


KOCH & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED 
Fashion Catalogue. 


Every article guaranteed as represented or the 
money will be refunded, and our prices are the 
lowest for thoroughly reliable goods. Goods 
delivered free of charge at any Express Office in 
the U. S. (when orders amount to specified 
sums). Fall and Winter Edition, containing over 
2,000 handsome lithographs and woodcuts, now 
ready, and mailed free upon application (to any 
one residing out of town). 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
Importers and Retailers of Dry and Fancy Goods, 
Millinery, Clothing, Shoes, &c. 


West 125th St 182-140 W. 135 St.,_ bet. ) 














"141-149 W. 124St. 7th Ave. § New York. 


In writing please mention this paper. 


Cotton Pyes 
That Are 


Fast 








To Light and Washing. 





The fast Dia 
mond Dyes for 
Cotton are new 
discoveries, en 
tirely different 
from other dye 
stuffs, and are 
guaranteed not 
to crock, wash 
out or fade. They 
are easy to use, 
give colors true 
to name, and are 





DIAMOND DYE 1am rg lod 

FAST TURKEY RED rat gue 
FOR Co’ i , ; 

~~ Heer saiaies sure to get the 
St to Light and Soap. Special Fast 


Diamond Dyes 


fi 7 
se otton (turkey red, yellow, navy blue, scariet, 
Pon sreen, cardinal, brown, pink, purple, orange, 
oa et, black), 10 cents a package. Direction book 
te Samples colored cloth free. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











As man to man, 


SUSPENDER YOU OUGHT TO WEAR 


if you want one that never grows uncomfortable. It 
~ made on a new idea, and a trial will be a revelation 
0 you. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


| If he does not keep it send 50 cents for a sample pair 


by mail, post-paid. You will never regret it. 
Chester Suspender Co., 17 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass, 









HOT AIR 


| FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established (864. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano catalogue, 
sent free to any address. The Mason & Hamlin Grand 
and Upright Pianos are constructed on an Improved 
Method of Stringing, invented and exclusively used 
by Mason & Hamlin, by which remarkable purity of 
tone and great durability are secured, and phenom- 
inal capacity to stand intune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin ScREW-STRINGER was Bog mee in July, 1883, 
and is a veritable triumph for American ingenuity, 
being pronounced by experts “ the greatest improve- 
ment of the century” in pianos, American Pianos 
and Organs are superior to all 





others. Mason & Hamlin Or- 
ns have lon been the Stan- 
dard the worl over.1 The 


Mason & Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous 
as the Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXcELs.ENCE which has 
always characterized the latter instrument, and won 
for it Highest Honors at all great World's Exhibi- 
tions since Paris, 1867 
Without under-estimating the improvements 
— by others in pianos, the Jason & llamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 
excellence is simply impossible. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON. 








cul BANJO withont notes (80 pp., 100 pieces) $1. 
Tir &@ cat. of inst’s free. E.C_HowE, % Fifth av,Chicago 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 
We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
Factories: Meriden, Conn, 


woe MEMORIAL 
STORY OF AMERICA 


—From 1492 to 1892,——_ 

Covering over 850 royal octavo pages. Embellished with 
350 New Engravings by the Best American Artlsts, 
illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, Most Inter- 
esting and inspiring in the History of the Land we 
livein. A new Topical History 

By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL.B. 14.D., 

Editor of The Christian Union, N. Y., with chapters by 

Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright, 

Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col, A. K. McClure, 

Albert Shaw, LL. D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 

U. 8. Senator Dawes, Frances E. Willard, 

T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N. Thorpe, Ph. D., 

Hon, Wm. C. P. Breckenridge, and others. 

Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one of the 
most valuable and important works ever issued for the 

American public, It will have special interest ata time 

when the whole world is celebrating our Four Hun- 

dredth Anniversary. 

B® Sold only by subscription through authorized Agents, 
to whom exclusive territory will beassigned. Lxcep- 
tionally good inducements offered to intelligent men 
and women everywhere, 

JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Philada. 

Chi Office, 328 Dearborn St. 

If Agency not wanted. write how to get a copy. 


Bailey’s 
Perfection 
Rubber. 


















THREE Reasons Way Bailey’s Patent Perfection 
—_ must commend itself to all who wear rubber 
shoes : 

ist. The heel having a ribbed back, it protects the 
clothing from becoming wet or soiled on the under 
surface by breaking the suctien which two smooth 
surfaves create when wet. 

2d. The ribs being near together at the top, and 
spreading over the heel to the bottom, serves to hold 
the rubber securely on to the boot and prevents it 
from slipping at the heel. 

8d. It prevents the breaking of the rubber at the 
heel, where it first gives out, and a short fit 
cannet be ferced on the wearer. also secures 
the shape of the rubber until worn out. 

Men’s, like cut, $1.00 per pair. Men’s Low Cut, 75c. 
as hlUlc lUCUC rT CUCU™ Women’s Croquet, S0c. 

For sale by all dealers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt of 
price. In ordering, give size and width of boot you wear. 











(Everything in Rubber Goods.) 


Winchester Repeater. 


The 








Model 1873. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. make the celebrated 
Winchester Repeating Rifles, Shot-Guns, Single-Shot Rifles and 
Ammunition of all kinds. 


84-page Illustrated Catalogue Free to any address. 


4# Possibly some one of your family is about to buy a Gun. 


the Winchester styles. 
Winchester. 





If so call their attention to 


By knowing just what kinds we make you can influence them to buy a 
Don’t make a mistake, always investigate the Winchester Catalogue before buying. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 











known. 


for our 


The new Tan Silk Mate Address, 
lasse, lined with finest Silk 
Rhadames to match, and 
trimmed with best light 
Beaver. 








Silk Matellasse Cloaks 


Owing to the great popularity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 
Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 
We show the finest line of these goods to be found at 
from $10.00 to $40.00 each. 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 


If you want new and original 


Special Catalogue, Free, 


Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 
and Fur-Trimmed at /owest wholesale prices. 
fact that we have for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 
and Silk business in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
our beautiful lines for this season that we are offering $750.00 
in premiums to our customers. 


It is a well-known 


Write to-day for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
111 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








They are 
beginners. 








Taree 1 and 2 and can also be played on the piano. | 
1 pages, each 10x12 1-2 inches, printed from full sheet music plates. 


ORGAN 


Invalurble te 


ES it 








0 e Glover | Gracie's Schottishe. Op. 16,F. A. Jewell ; Osborne Rondo . . W. Smallwood 
- LC. Noles| Hecla Mazurka . . . de ide | Pastorale. Op.174 . F. Hitz 
J. E. Sampson | Helter Skelter Galop. Op. 98, C. Faust | Pell-Mell Galop. - &45 ett 
R. Joseffy | Home, Sweet Home, Var. . Rimbault | Petit Bal Mazurka, Le e F. Behr 
B. Bragg | In the May. Op. 424-4 ° F. geon Polka ° . . F. J. Eustis 
. 1. C. Noles | In Thine Arms Polka . F. T. Rieffler | Pi-ouit Polka . . ° Ilerve 
P. Morehouse | Jolly Brothers Galop . ° Budik | Polo Polonaise. Op.55 . F. Behr 
. Ludwig | Jolly Tars Galop . . L. C. Noles | Scythia Waltz . A. de Lasaide 
° Coote | Joyfulness. &. 160-3. T. Giese | Sea Flower Mazurka . A. de Lasaide 
* C. H. Gabriel | Joyous Life. Op. 175-4 . H. Lichner | Secret Love fieech) ° . C. Elson 
263,  T. Giese ey Day Schottische . W. T. Keefer | Sounds ot Childhood . L.. Elson 
. C. Ludwig | Melville Polka-Mazurka, J. H. Milliken ing’s Coming. Op. 243. G. Langs 
é ‘ F. Be’ Mon alop . - ©. H. Gabriel ‘am Tam Galop . . A. de Lasai 
7-5. . H. Lichner aene 2 March. ot, 104, <A.Parlow | Vivacity Galop . . A. Coraggio 
Op. 111. H. Lichner | “Old South” Grand March, J. Turner | Wayside Blossoms Waltz, A. de Lasaide 
- «+  « F.E. Zahn | On the Rhi >. Wiedeman | Zephyr Waltz . . . E. B. Bragg 





. ine . 
° . C. Tourville | On the Wave Waltz 
This beok, containing 


for 30 cents. Address F. M. TRI 





L. Dinsmore 


ALL of above, may be had of music dealers or by mail, post-paid 
FET, 408 Washington =t., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 





AR self-taught without notes: 24 charts 500 | 
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A CENT SENT BENT. 


ig Manufacturer of 









Po t 1A) 
= “CROWN” b= 


ISTE Pianos AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, ts a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ! | want verses about the 
“Orown” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the 
best ones. Ask and learn how it’s done, Catalogue free. 


GEO. P. BENT,(Clerk No.61) , Chicago, Ui. ( Estab, 1870) 


“OUR COMBINATION.” 


for Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
Strictly all-wool. Best of styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces of the goods the “Combinations” 
are made from and rules for measuring sent free to any 
Clothes sent to your nearest Express office, 
*. O. D., with privilege of examining before paying. If 


KNEE-PANTS SUIT 
EXTRA PAIR PANTS | a 
and HAT to Match, | $5.00. 


cf 
a fe not suit you they will be returned at our expense. 


you cannot wait to see samples, send age, weight 
and height of boy, and size of hat, and we will send the 
“Combination” and guarantee the fit. Or if money and 
60 cents for postage is sent with the order, we will re 
fund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 

We sent out 7,500 of these outfits during the six months 
ending Aug. Ist. We have letters of praise from mothers 
in every State in the Union. 

Pardon us for asking you to read only one. 

Ketchum, Idaho, April 4, ’8. 
Putnam CLOTHING House, Chicago, Ill. 

Combination Suit arrived safely. We are delighted 
with it, and rest assured you will hear from me again. 
Please send catalogue to my address, and oblige, 

MRS. J. K. MORRILL. 

Our $15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 
value in the werld, sent on same terms as above. 

Finely Illustrated Fall Catalogue of Men’s & 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTHAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, I. 





Each Season 


Has its own peculiar malady; but with the blood 
maintained ina state of uniform vigor and purity, 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, the system 
readily adapts itself to changed conditions. Com- 
posed of the best alteratives and tonics, and being 
highly concentrated, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
most effective and economical of all blood medi- 
cines. 

“For some years, at the return of spring, I had 
serious trouble with my kidneys. I was unable 
to sleep nights, and suffered greatly with pains 
in the small of my back. was also afflicted 
with headache, loss of appetite and indigestion. 
These symptoms were much worse last spring, 
especially the trouble with my back. A friend 
persuaded me to use Ayers Sarsaparilla. I 


| began taking it, and my troubles all disappeared." 
| —Mrs. Genevra Belanger, 24 Bridge St., Spring- 


field, Mass. 


5 . 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
Sold by Druggists. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or 
a clear complexion, he and she- 
can have both; that is, if the 
is naturally transparent ; 
unless occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nature 
or work, but of habit. 

Either you do not wash effect- 
ually, or you wash too effectually ; 
you do not get the skin open 
and clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap, 


$1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





/no matter how much; but a little 


is enough if you use it often. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 


all sorts of people use it. 

















The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
ynoaid be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do. it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewuls. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription ts paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Colunibus Avenue. 


| 
| 








ey riew : distance of a few thou- | 
eS ee ee | enabled to keep pace with the progress of their 





For the Companion. 


SCIENTIFIC VOCALIZATION. 


‘Ministers’ sore throat” is a term of common 
speech. Its wide use shows how common are 
affections of the throat among clergymen. Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, in his well-known work on the 
throat, devotes a chapter to their consideration. 

Much of the throat trouble common to actors, 
clergymen, teachers and the like is aggravated 
and kept up, if not actually caused, by an improper 
method of using the organs of vocalization, 
especially of the delicate though powerful muscles 
of voice-production. 

Public speaking requires special training for its 
successful performance. It differs as much from 
ordinary talking as running does from walking, or 
as skilled oarsmanship does from paddling. An 
overstrained voice gives to its owner not only a 
sense of mental and physical depression, but 
actual discomfort or pain in the region of the 
larynx. 

Aside from the courses of rhetoric and elocution 
common in our schools, some teaching aimed at 
the particular cultivation of voice-production would 
be a powerful agent in preventing ‘throat strain” 
in public speakers. 


Ata recent meeting of the Association of British | 


Laryngologists it was recommended by one of its 
members that a suggestion to educational goy- 
erning bodies be made to the effect that “a special 


course of scientific vocalization, quite apart from | 


elocutionary or other rhetorical embellishments, 
would be invaluable] to most men preparing for 
public life.” Such a recommendation would bear 
the stamp of sincerity and unselfishness, it was 
thought, since instruction of the sort proposed 
would deprive the members of the association of 
many patients. 

Doctor Sandford, of Cork, during the same 
session, related a case in point. A clergyman, 
recently ordained, consulted him, stating that he 
was utterly unable to discharge his duties from 
frequent hoarseness and a constant feeling of 
weakness and pain in his throat. His voice often 
“broke,” and efforts to continue were painful and 
ineffectual. 

The clergyman had a few months previously 
entered on his first curacy with a, “tremendous 
voice,” but without any training. The church was 
a large one, and the service was intoned. His 
trouble dated from his first Sunday of work there. 
At the time of consultation he had entirely broken 
down. 

Under proper treatment his voice soon regained 
its power, and by the advice of the physician he 
underwent a course of instruction in the proper 
use of his vocal apparatus before again resuming 
his clerical duties. After a month of training he 
took up his work again with eminently satisfactory 
results. He himself and many of his congregation 
were quite astonished at the ease with which he 
» Was heard throughout the church while speaking 
in his natural key. 


_— 


THE SOUTHERN AURORA. 


Attention has several times been called in The 
Companion to the increasing frequency and beauty 
of the displays of the Aurora borealis in 


between these magnificent phenomena and the 
varying condition of the sun. 

But the aurora is not confined to the Northern 
Hemisphere. There is also an Aurora australis, 
which centres about the south magnetic pole of the 
earth just as the northern lights are related to the 
north magnetic pole. If the impulse which gives 
unwonted splendor to these lights really comes 
from the sun it is natural to assume that its effect 
must be felt in the Southern as well as in the 
Northern Hemisphere, especially when we con- 
sider that the earth is hardly more than a speck in 
comparison with the sun. 

Evidence has recently been forthcoming that this 
expectation is well founded, and that the inhabi 
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tants on the other side of the equator are enjoying 
celestial spectacles of this nature quite equal to 
those which have lately delighted all lovers of 
nature’s beauties and wonders on our half of the 
globe. | 

When the great aurora and magnetic storm of | 
last February were visible here, a similar display 
was seen at Mauritius, and still more lately a very 
beautiful aurora has been witnessed in Australia. 
According to descriptions in the Sydney papers it 
seems to have been especially remarkable for its 
color. 

The earth would be a glorious spectacle to an | 





sand miles in open space, but never so beautiful, 
perhaps, as when its atmosphere is illuminated on 
the night side through the effects of electrical 


| excitement awakened, to speak metaphorically, by 


the invisible lash of its flery master the sun. 


BOTH FRIGHTENED. 


A correspondent writing to Forest and Stream 
says that an old huntsman was returning one | 
evening from a neighbor’s when he heard a flock | 
of wild turkeys in a clump of pines. They were 
going to roost, and he at once resolved to be on 
hand in the morning and shoot some of them. 
How he succeeded is best told in his own language. 


“The next mornin’ afore daybreak,” says the 
hunter, “I was on the ground. [hid in an openin’ 
between some large boulders that closed a space 
on three sides but was open at the top, where a 
man could stand comfortable ’thout bein’ seen. 

“T sat down at the mouth o’ the openin’, laid my 
up on the ground, an’ listened till toward day- 
yreak I heard the turkeys fly down from the roost. 

I called to ’em two or three times in a way I know. 
With the second call come answers, an’ I Lae the 
turkeys comin’ on the run. 

“IT was gittin’ my gun ready when I heard a queer 
noise like some animal pantin’ behind me. I turned 
my head an’ saw the biggest kind of a wildcat, 
with mouth wide open an’ eyes like two full moons, 
just ready to jump on my back. 

“Seart? I sprang to my feet an’ throwed my 
arms over my head, an’ give a yell that would 
have scared a grizzly! 

“The cat went one way an’ I went another, ‘I got 
out 0’ my hidin’-place in a hurry, and stood a few 
minutes feelin’ trembly like. Then I went back an’ 


| picked up my gun an’ started for home feelin’ like 


a sheep-killin’ dog. 
“You see, the wildcat was out lookin’ for break 


| fast, an’ expectin’ to get the pick o’ the turkeys 


when he see me. I aint ashamed to own I was 
flustrated. | 
“Did I No; I couldn’t have 


get any turkeys? 


shot a turkey if one had run up an’ bit me. But I 


laid for that wildeat till I got him; leastways | | 


took it for him, although I own I didn’t stop fong 


enough that first sight o’ the creeter to examine | 


him over partic’lar. It’s allus been an unsettled 
p’int in my mind, which was scart the worst, the 
cat or me.” 


GOOD RULE. 
Mrs. Little was a woman greatly respected in 


the little neighborhood where she lived. Her 
friends and neighbors often spoke of her knowledge 


of Bible teachings, and few were the occasions | 
when she did not remind them of her attainments | 


by some apt quotation. 


“How is it, Mrs. Little,” asked a neighbor one 
day, “that you can always remember some suitable 
quotation for everything that happens?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” res onded the good woman, 
with a pleased smile, ‘unless ’tis because I always 
act on what I say. Now whenever I see folks 
provoked, I jest associate it with ‘Let not the sun 
gv down upon your wrath.’ 

“I’ve always acted on that myself. I made it a 
rule when I was young never to let the sun go 
down when I was mad. And so it is with other 
things, and | s’pose that’s one reason I remember.” 


BETWEEN TWO DANGERS. 


visiting the Grays at their summer home, were one 
day crossing a pasture together. When they were 
half-way across, the lady noticed two oxen and 
paused doubtfully. 


“IT don’t know about guing past those oxen, 
Freddie,” she said. 

Freddie tightened his hold on her hand encour. 
agingly. 

“Don’t be afraid of them, Aunt Helen,” he said. 
“They won’t hurt us. The first time I came down 
here I was afraid of them. I didn’t dare to go 
behind them, and I didn’t dare to go in front of 
them. And I didn’t want to go back and never go 
through the pasture at all. Sol thought of a way 
to get by,” and the three-year-old sage looked 
brightly up into Aunt Helen’s face. “I just crawled 
under them.” 


RESPECTFUL. 


In Quito, according to Mr. Whymper, it is 
customary when a visitor takes off his hat on 
entering a room, to beg him to put it onagain; and 
in the absence of permission, leave is generally 
requested, 

This custom is due to apprehension that cold will 
be taken if the head is uncovered. In Quito there 
are no stoves, fireplaces, nor chimneys. 

The same persons, on going out of doors, take 
off their hats to flashes of lightning, no matter if 


| rain is falling; and when the streets are busy and 


os is abundant, a grotesque effect is pro- 
duced by these salutations, which seem to be 
regarded as a duty by all well-behaved persons, 
and are performed as punctiliously as the homage 
paid to religious processions. 


NO USE. 
In Bermuda, says Mrs. Rollins, your driver and 





| your washerwoman bring you every day bunches 
our | a u j 
| of flowers that in New York would cost rsiy 

latitudes, and to the evidence of a connection | dollars; inpentony 

| ’ 

induce them to hurry their horses or change the 


but not even five or six dollars would 


day for bringing back the wash. 


In the shops dealers almost resent your demands 
upon their stock, and the story is vouched for of 
one shopkeeper who explained his lack of some- 
thing inquired for, by the extraordinary statement: 

‘People kept coming and coming for it, and 
bought us all out just as fast as we got it in; so we 
stopped keeping it.” 


THE following sign is displayed in a country 
grocery store: 
Quart Bowls 
All sizes, 
9 cents each 
And all prices. 





tifrice’’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 


HORTHAND- aipace Circular tree 


A. J. Graham’s Works & School, 744 "way,NewYork. 


‘“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


Ss 














Letter Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. 
All ages taught. Send 6c. for Geteiogne and Trial Lesson. 


The Mother's Delight. 


A remedy 
of Crou 


UD Thorough and practical in- | 

ST « struction given by Mail, | 

at Student’s Home, in Bookkeeping, 
Busi Forms, P hi Arithmetic, | 


7 Years’ | 
Students and references from every State. 





that will relieve the most violent attacks 
in halfan hour. Dr. Hoxsie’s Certain 

Cr ‘ure willdo this, without causing the 
| slightest disturbance to the system. If your 


Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. gist does not keep it send 50 cents for a trial 





Freddie Gray and his Aunt Helen, who was | 





bottle, postage paid. 
A. P. HOXSIE, Mfr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


children; separation in mental tastes and sympa- LE 


ud 

thies is prevented ; good conversation is promoted; “XI” SECTIONAL PLATING 
taste is educated; the home is made a brighter, | ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
better, more inspiring place. Thousands of mothers 
and fathers are reading the course. Do not waste 
the winter in desultory reading. Address for de- 
tails, THE CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


It will warm a room quickly for 1 cent expense. 
The Heat-Light | 
Saves 


time — money — work — space in 
room—can be moved from room 
to room—burns either gas or oil. 
Smokeless—odorless—non-explo- 
sive. Will both heat and light a 
large room in cold weather for 
7 cents a day. 

Prices, $6.00 to $25.00. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Sold at Steve and Lamp 
Stores or delivered by 
express prepaid, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


WILCOX HEAT-LIGHT CO., 


South Bend, Ind. 


Chautauqua in the Home. 


The influence of the Chautauqua Circle in the 
homes of America is very helpful. Parents are 











@GERS 
_ SPOONS aso FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
Tf you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BriTANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Tilustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


loaks and Suits. 


| If you wish your new cloak or dress 4 
to be stylish, perfect fitting, well made, > 
and reasonable in price, you should see 
our new catalogue and samples. 

We are manufacturers of cloaks and 
suits, and make every garment to order 
thus ins @ perfect fit and 
nice finish. By selling direct to 
you wesave you the jobber’s and 
retailer’s profits. and no matter 
where a live we pay the ex- 
press charges. 

Our new Winter catalogue is 
now re It contains over 100 
illustrations with descriptions 
and prices of Jackets and Russian 
Blouses, from $3.60 up; three- 
150 ut length Walking Coats, 




























“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


NEW EDITION. 2OO PAGES. 
Handsome Eight Color Lithographed Cover. 


Probably no Book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
the Secular and Religious Press. 
Adopted as Supplementary Reading in all the Boston 

Grammar Schools. 
Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Horse.” 
—Philadelphia Star. 
This book has the fascination of a story, the truthful. | 
ness of an essay, and the moral sincerity of a sermon, 
—New York Independent. 
No more useful or entertaining book can be put into 
the hands of boys and girls.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
Matled upon receipt of ten cents in postage-stamps. 


THE FRANK MILLER COMPANY, 
349 West 26th Street, New York. | 


50 up; Box Coats; Newmar- 
ets, $6.50up, Fur Lined Jack- 
ets; Circulars, $8.50 up; Plush 
Jackets and Sacques, ' Misses’ 
Newmarkets, $4. 
ren’s Cloaks, $3.95 up; 
Blouse Suits, $9.75 up; 
Suits, $11.50 up; ete. b, 
make higher priced garments up x Sia 
to the finest and best. We will 

gend you our catalogue by return mail, together with a 48 
inch tape measure, new measurement diagram, (which 
insures a perfect fit) and more than FORTY SAMPLES 
of the cloths from which we make the garments, to 
select from, on receipt of four cents postage. 

Among our samples are the newest fabrics in Impor- 
ted and Domestic cloakings and suitings. We also sell 
cloakings and suitings hy the yard. 

Write for_our catalogue and samples to-day (men- 
tioning Tuz Companton) if you desire a stylish, perfect 
fitting cloak or dress at a moderate price. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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+3 a" CHRISTIAN-UNION | 
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You are thinking 


BOUT Papers for next year’s reading. Shall we 
help you? You want one weekly paper made for 
busy men and women—that tells concisely and fully 
all the news worth telling—that discusses vital 
topics vigorously and courteously—that represents 

the great Forward Movement of the times—that entertains 
and helps the whole family. The Christian Union is such 


: s paper. Its most striking feature is 
6 Written by *The Outlook,” which is a history 
Thinkers 


of the world in weekly chapters, writ- 

ten by experts in their various fields, 

and giving a discriminating record of 

9 affairs on both sides of the Atlantic. 

for Thinkers There are stories, sketches, a Home 

—N. Y. Tribune Department, strong literary, art, edu- 

cational, and religious reviews. Its 

editor-in-chief is Lyman AssotTt, whose Plymouth Church 
sermons are published nearly every week. 


What do you think of this? 


We have issued 
half a million Silver 
Certificates, to be 
used this fall in help- 
ing people to get ac- 
quainted with THe 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Each one entitles 
the holder to a short- 
term subscription at 
merely nominal cost. 
A postal will bring 
one, Every Youth’s 
Companion reader 
will find the Silver 
Certificate interest- 
ing and valuable. 

Address The Christian Union, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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OCTOBER 20, 1892. 
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For the Companion. 


REPAIRING AN ANGEL. 


Just across the river from the brilliant capital, 
St. Petersburg, stands the most dreaded prison 
in Europe—the grim and forbidding Fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. From the same inclosure 
rises the highest spire in Russia, that of the 


church of the patron saints of the city, where | 


the bones of the dead emperors rest. 

In connection with this cathedral a feat of 
great daring occurred a few years ago. The 
slender, thread-like spire, which rises, “lofty, 
light and small,’’ and seems to fade to a needle- 
point in the sky, is really terminated by a globe 
of considerable dimensions, on the top of which 
an angel stands supporting a large cross. 

The angel, as could be seen by spy-glasses, fell 
into disrepair, and seemed to stand uneasily on 
her lofty perch, till people began to be afraid she 
would fall. This caused some anxiety, and the 
government was perplexed as to what should be 
done. To raise a scaffolding to such a height 
would have cost more money than they cared to 


expend. But how otherwise could the trembling 
angel be reached? This question long remained 
undecided. 


Among the crowd of gazers below who daily 
turned their thoughts and their eyes to the spire 
was a mujik, called Telouchkmi, a roofer of 
houses. His speculations took by degrees a 
practical turn. 

The spire was entirely covered with sheets of 
gilded copper, and presented to the eye a surface 
as smooth as if it had been a mass of burnished 
gold. But Telouchkmi knew it was not a solid 
mass of anything. He knew the sheets of copper 
were not even uniformly closed upon each other. 
And above all, he knew that there were large 
nails used to fasten the copper plates, and that 
the nails projected from the sides of the spire. 

Having thought over all this until his mind 
was made up, the mujik went to the government 
and offered to repair the angel without scaffolding 
and without assistance, on condition only of his 
being paid a reasonable price for his labor. His 
offer was at once accepted. 

On the day fixed for the adventure, Telouchkmi, 
provided with nothing more than a coil of rope, 
ascended the interior of the spire to the last 
window. Here he looked down at the concourse 
of people below, and up to the glittering ‘‘needle”’ 
taperin® far away above his head. But his heart 
did not fail, nor was his head dizzy. He stepped 
out upon the ledge of the window and began his 
task. 

He first cut a portion of the cord in the form of 
two long stirrups, with a loop “at each end. The 
upper loops he fastened upon two of the projecting 
nails, and placed his feet in the lower loops. 
Then he dug the fingers of one hand into the 
joints of the sheets of copper, and so steadied 
himself with one leg in one stirrup while he lifted 
the other with his free hand and threw its upper 
loop over a nail higher up. The same operation 
he next performed with the other leg, and so on, 
alternately. 

Thus he climbed nail by nail, step by step, 
stirrup by stirrup, till his starting-point was 
indistinguishable from the golden surface. Then 
the spire had dwindled and dwindled in_ his 
embrace until he could clasp it all around. So 
far, so well. 

But now came the ball, a globe of between nine 
and ten feet in circumference. The angel, the 
object of his visit, was above the ball, and even 
hidden from his view by the smooth, round, 
glittering sphere that seemed to defy human 
daring and ingenuity. 

But Telouchkmi was not dismayed. He was 
prepared for the difficulty, and the means which 
he used to surmount it showed a marvellous 
readiness of wit and nimbleness of fingers. 

He suspended himself in his stirrups, and 
circled the spire with a cord, the ends of which he 
lastened around his waist. Thus supported, he 
leaned gradually back against the rope, until the 
soles of his feet were planted against the spire. 
In this position, by a strong effort he succeeded 
in throwing a coil of cord over the ball. 

So coolly and accurately was his aim taken 
that the rope fell in the right place at the first 
trial, and he saw the end hanging down on the 

| posite side. 

ile then drew himself up into his original 
Hosition, to fasten the cord firmly around the 
It was held above by the feet of the angel. 
‘Vith the assistance of this rope he climbed easily 

) the summit. 

In a few 


1e 


obe, 


moments Telouchkmi stood by the 
of the angel, clasping her in his arms. ‘The 
‘umense concourse of people below had breath- 
‘essly watched the daring climber go up, step by 
tep, to the dizzy height. When he reached the 
‘i the terror-stricken crowd ay erted their eves 
‘pecting every moment to see him dashed to 
eces before their faces. 
But when they dared lift their glasses again, 
nd saw him perched on the summit of the golden 





sphere, cheer after cheer went up from the 

multitude. Yet so far away Telouchkmi 
that, though the applause was like a thunder- 
burst, it came to his ears like a hollow murmur. 

The cord, which he now had an opportunity of 
fastening properly, enabled him to descend with | 

| comparative ease. Next day he carried up with | 
him a ladder of ropes, by which he 
found it easy to make the necessary repairs. 

So, thanks to Telouchkmi, the angel still hovers 
over the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
the mujik thinks the hatful of golden roubles 
with which the government rewarded him ample 
compensation for his perilous climb. 

S. L. 
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The forest flamed with ma | 


ples red 
Among the birch-trees gol 
den, 
The frost-touched leaves 


danced in the breeze 
Athwart pines huge and | 
olden. | 





A maiden on the mountain side, 
Her heart thrilled with delight, 

Stood by her love and gazed upon 
That rare and glorious sight. 


She sighed and said, “Ah! Nature’s tints | 
What artist could portray ! 
What cunning weaver makes the cloth 


That holds such tints, I pray!” | 
Her lover e made her choos 
a leaf 
Becoming her complexion. 
‘Ah me!” if she sighed, “s 
dress White ; that hue 


Would simply be perfection!” 


Short days elapsed, when to her door 
In town a package came, 
Within the autumn 
chose, 
A dress in hue the same. 








leaf she 


* What loveliness! Whose art 
is this ? 
It leaves naught to desire!” 
Lewando’s name upon the box 
Proclaimed the Chamnion 
Dyer 





Lewando’s 


French Dyeing 
and Cleansing 


Establishment, 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Send ic. comp Sor Price- 


Stainless Black Hose 


$3.00 A DOZEN. 
Every Pair Warranted. 


Sample Pair by mail, 35 cents. 
GEO. W. CUSHMAN, 17 Court St., Boston, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitter. 


7 ANTED.—Agents everywhere to sell warranted 
Nursery Stock on salary. No experience neces- 
sary. Ye 
Besrer 


W. D. CHASE & CO., Geneva, N. 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
] OSTON SC HOOL, 
det 


opens (¢ 
TRUE BROWN, uM 




















Stammerers’ Institute and Training 


OF ORATORY. _ Year 
Address for Catalogue, MOSES 
., 7A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


QHORTH. AND, Typewriting, ‘Book-Ke eping, ete., 
h at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
Tremont St., 








cor. Boston. Open throughout the year. 





| QT. AM PS.—100 fine varieties Hawaii, ete., 15 cents; 
10 Spain 5 cents; 20 U. S. Revenues 10 cents. Agents 
wanted. New lists free. F. PUTNEY, Jr., Gloucester, Mass, 
\elf-Instruction. Practical Book keeping made 
‘ intensely interesting. A pleasant and fascinating 
occupation for the long evenings. A foundation for a 
successful business life. Circulars free. HENDRYX’S 
COMPENDIUM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 176, Bath, New York. 


VLECTRIC ADDRESS CARDS, Transpar- 
‘4 ent Colors. The wonder of the age. So Sensitized 
that when laid on the hand will at once curl up. Your 
|} name and address neatly printed in gold on 50 cards 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| who can play _ _ 








sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cts. postal note. 
ELECTRIC CARD CO., P. O. Box 1194, Boston. 


ITI. 





A New Yorker 


recommended a Boston production so strongly 
that his Texas friend has just ordered it to be 
sent from Boston to Texas. It was Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough Syrup. at Druggists. 






to select from sent to collectors, 
percent. com. 133 rare (all diff’t),2 
. S. Revenues (all diff’t), 


w 





STAMP 


Price list free. 


50. 
B. L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 


FIFERS WANTED 





for the Campaign everywhere. A great chance for boys 
If you don’t know how, send for 
** How to pla Fife’ (2 cts. post-paid), which 
will teach you A ‘lay the fife in three weeks easily. 


| L. F. GRANT, 1530 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Send postal note or coin. Not stamps. 
HO PLASTERS feel good the 
moment one is put on because 
of soothing, stimulating, strengthening properties 
Every ache, soreness and weakness of the Muscles, 
Limbs, Back, Sides, Hip, Kid .cys, Shoulder, Lungs 
or Stomach quickly soothed away and the cure is 
permanent. Look for our signaturo on the genu- 
ine Hop Plasters. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
HOP PLASTER CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


‘ANALYSIS OF 
DRINKING WATER, 


with opinion of the sanitary quality of sample, $15.00. 
CLEAN RECEPTACLE FURNISHED, 
with directions for proper collection of water. 
KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
Wall Paper Fabrics, &c., tested for Arsenic, $1.00 each. 


NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 


B 


25c. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


—UsE— 
. P “ P 
Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 
For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, 
Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Loss of Vigor and 
Appetite, and diseases arising from Poverty of 
= Blood, Winchester’s Hypophosphite is 
a specitic, being unequaled as a Vitalizing 
Touic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 
SOLD BY DRUGGIsTs. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥ 


es! 

























Our 
Fall 
Styles 
Are 
Ready 
And 
We 
Are 
VERY 
VERY 
Proud 
Of 
Them. 





STOVE LIFTERS, 


ALAS ‘K POKERS& KNOBS. 


Heavily Nickel Plated. On sale by all 
Stove and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 
30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class stov a a os hy in use. 


TROY NICKEL ‘WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


CT The 
Plymouth 
Rock "' 





Cure Dyspepsia 


with an article that acts directly upon the digestive Samples of these goods together 
organs. |with seli-measurement blanks will be 
Free by mail, post-paid, to any 


|sent 
| reader of “The Companion” sending 
|us their address by postal card to our 
Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Go., 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. ) 


Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, ) 
| The Den, 249 Washington Street, > BOSTON, MASS. 


| Returned Garment ‘ 
Department, 737 Washington St. 


283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
' 693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


” 


[eptonix. 


(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) 


are not recommended for every ill that flesh is her to 
For gastric troubies, and for those alone, do we recom- 
mend them For dyspepsia and indigestion they are 
unequalled by any remedy in the world 

Hon. Cuas. J, Noves, Ex-Speaker of the Mass. Honse 
of Representatives, says: “ I have experienced such de- 
lighttul relief by their use trom the dyspepsia which 
has long afflicted me, that I write to commend them to 
any with a like trouble. 


SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











NEW ENGLAND 
BRANCHES. 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE. 


$40,000 Worth of Men’s and Boys’ Underwear. 





| 
‘An Opportunity to Secure the Finest Goods at Discount Prices, 


Every man who wears underwear will be interested in the special sale that 
begins to-day at the Continental Clothing House. 

It is for all New England. 

Enough high-class underwear, much of it imported and all of it the best 
fabrics and the best makes, will be offered to clothe many thousands. 

But there will not be enough to go round if every man buys more than his 
share, so no one purchaser will be permitted to buy more than four pieces. 

This time the Continental offers $40,000 worth of fine merino, camel’s hair 
and Australian wool underwear, bought direct of the manufacturers, at prices 
lower than ever before quoted in New England. The average saving is from 
fifty cents to a dollar on a single piece—a total saving of several dollars on a 
winter’s outfit, as will be seen by what follows : 

LOT No. 1. Ten cases of natural wool underwear (no dye stuffs used), in regular sizes, fresh, desirable 


goods, usually sold at from 75c. to $1, offered at 50c. each. 

LOT No. 2. Thirty cases of strictly all-wool Portsmouth ribbed shirts and drawers (the famous old ‘“‘No 
76,"" well known for its merit all through New England), sold in the ordinary course of retail trade at 
$1, at this sale 50c. each. 

LOT No. 3. Three hundred dozen fine quality natural wool underwear, with French finished yokes, long 
anklets. Superior quality in every respect. Average retail price $1.25. At this sale 75c. each. 

LOT No. 4. Superior quality fine merino underwear, 75 per cent. wool, worth $1.25, offered at 75c 

LOT No. 5. Two hundred dozen pure Saxony wool shirts and drawers (soft, silky texture), with patent 
finished neckbands and cuffs, a very superior oy of white underwear, suitable for the best trade. 
A fair retail price $1.50. At this sale $1.00 each 

LOT No. 6. Two hundred dozen natural wool shirts and drawers, same quality as lot 5, at $1.00 each 


LOT No. 7. Three hundred dozen fine quality camel's hair underwear, fine texture and finish, made by one 
of the most famous manufacturers in the country, a line we commend for softness and durability ; not 
sold outside of the Continental Clothing House for less than $1.50 each. A limited quantity offered at 
this sale at $1.00. 


Remember, only four pieces to a customer, 


LOT No. 8. Two hundred dozen fine Vicuna wool, in old gold colors, superior quality and finish in every 
respect, suitable for the finest trade, soft in texture and absolutely unshrinkable, $1.50 each. 


LOT No. 9. Gentlemen's fine merino half hose, EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT, steel gray in 
color, regular fashion goods, sold regularly throughout New England at 25c., at this sale 15¢c. per pair. 


Same restrictions as to quantity sold, 


LOT No. 10. Three hundred dozen pure SAXONY wool half hose, heavy winter weight, regular made 
goods, usual retail price 4oc., at this sale 25c. 


To hesitate is to lose this opportunity ! 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 


Corner Boylston and Washington Streets. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


They will be sent for eramination, and, 


:— Experts are invited to examine these garments 





as to their value. if not found jusi 





as represented, they mau be returned at the Continental's expense. 
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SPECIALTIES IN ‘ RAYMOND’S 


Fine Carpets | 23 nts) Savena. 























ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 


anp ay A WINTER IN —~ | «80 


. wy A p a7en Vi 100 PREMIUMS 
ree To select from. Send for 
E p ABT i & Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the San xf & | circular giving full descrip 
eye ta Fe N nm Pi or S (Fa 
- a . ANGELES, SAN. DIEG y 





tion of Premiums. 
le offer a very large line o, (fe aid RIVERSIDE, SA} ( Wye we = “Ze 

we ¥ a ft ‘ay “ae iY, and other Californie pointe, Keck trip will be Ol’: A H. R. STEVENS, 

made in a Special Train of Magnificent Pull- THE BEST 464 Broadway, 


Scotch Axminsters. eS. hy , 2 a. man Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining | Woo ounen "cn 


3 The ‘tickets cover: eve ry Bo mw ar of mot - es _ $e 
y id % and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coasi 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC < —* 3 The return tickets may be used on Any Regular PREMIUM = 78. 


Train until July, 1893, or with any one of Ten Re- EW BEDFORD, Mass. 


i be turning Parties under Special Escort, with a I received my Premium No. 73, Very much pleased. 

“4 Choice of Four Different Routes. A Week ] Accept my thanks for same. You will please send me 

P : at the World’s Fair included if desired. Premium No. 71. Mother has used SAVENA a long 

f r = . \ Board — supplied for long or short sojourns at | time, and says there is no washing Se er equal to 
Z am, pres od 


the principal Pacific Coast Hotels. it. T ho ope that every one will re of SAVENA = 
cipceiiendndinitenanampepicie use it, for it is the best. ARY R. TOPHA 


AND 5 Additional California Excursions: January ac, 
12 and 17, February 7 and 16, and March 7 and 9. cCAU TION. 
russe ss arpets Excursions to Mexico: January ii. February 7, Always ask your grocer for a package of SAVENA 





and March 7 that has the Dog on outside of package. 
ROYAL DUTCH Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Sold by all Grocers. 


we 
California or Mexico tour is desired. = 
in special patterns, that are our own, 
and cannot be conueameae elsewhere. a 296 “on ston St pathy ap any 
eens PURE-SOLUBLE-—DELICIOUS. enwo0 anges, 
Also a Fine Line of COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. FOR G ROVER’S sign’ aie eneninaaaes Daas 
Vv 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. LADIES HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 


R 
O riental R ugs. Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by SOFT Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi 


tions of the Smeamee Charitable Mechanics Asso 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. FOR ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 











A great variety of sizes and 


very choice colorings. : SHOES TENDER 
Pe gaa =sAren’t You Tired ' FEET 


: of so-called substitutes for Are specially intended to comfort those 
0 W | : “GOFF’S BRAID”? Always who suffer with aching Corns anu Bunions. 
ask for “Goff’s,” and insist B : 
& CO son having it. The standard Every Pair Hand Made. 
S9 


Py SOLD BY 
for more than 25 y Cars. ) GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


j : — GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 

163 to 169 Washington Street, , i i — EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. ee 
BOSTON. among braids, and is well known j GOWDY & REMINGTON “— ies 
by every retailer in the country. jes ; . 


° It commands the highest price on — 
V V t h account of its merit. For binding = 
1 ¥ and facing ladies’ dresses “GOFF’S 


has no equal. Look for this 
clasp. No other braid has it. 


Cream a Sold by leading Stove Seateve. 
matin HUMBERT SOAP. Sgr) Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
IMPORTED. name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 

(Natural Green Coler.) some book that will tell you all about stoves. 

P* x . 


Sunburn. Made at Port Maurice, Italy, from WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


pure Olive Oil. Best and Safest for 
Bath and Toilet use. 























a matchless 
toilet article. fire out of 





For sale by Druggists, 
x oand 25 cent bottles, 


Sample by tay ioe A Bath with HUMBERT SOAP is a luxury. Dampness doesn’t affect it 


Price, Smooth and Delicate as Velvet. 


Salem, M 3] ; er salts 
cate, ois PURIFYING, HEALING, SOOTHING. os ARVER WGIML # as it does other salts. 


Intelligent, Enterprising and Reliable Young Men For Sale by Grocers and Druggists. Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 
are wanted at the WILLIAM H. RAYMOND GROCERY CO., ISAAC COFFIN & CO. 


Sole |! 
Clue pND om 45 COMMERCIAL ST.’ BOSTON. 52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. Worcester 
Hy fy) 


SHORTHAND? 


| TiMlitLy, A Royal Kitchen. Salt 
es ete G CLZA — WINDSOR CASTLE, _ An the roasts and joints served on the Royal Table ¢ 


are cooked on a spit before the fire. 
The whole secret of the process lies in surrounding 


‘ ° 
. 4 ‘ : 2 “on e- 
to learn SHORTHAND by the New Practical Method. : the meat with a circulation of live air instead of shut- doesn t lose its savor, b 
Good positions in business promptly secured for gradu- 


: Pe x aie ting it up in a tight oven where the stifling atmos- cause it’s salt pure and 
ates, Vor particulars address, ey phere ruins the delicate process of roasting. P 


ALBANY BUSINESS COLLEGE, : 2 ra es ice Mieuiee ten Ener simple. 
ALBANY, N. Y. f . ~ 











takes the place of the spit in American kitchens, and 
allows a circulation of fresh, pure air through the Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 


A Woman’s Pride : ; ; isd cS e. oven and over the food. 


is a beautiful watch :—fine SERRE Me on the Hub Rares, and the Hub Ranuec are used ox, ALA” 
enamel dial, with Arabic fig- x ) \ a clusively by the Boston and other Cooking Schools. 
ures: the case of coin-silver : 2 f a a : = ~ Send for descriptive circulars. 

ts : é , : SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 








or fourteen-karat gold filled, Makers of Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, 


and exquisitely engraved : ; ‘a oe Se . = 48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
This is the ladies’ style of the . 
new QUICK = WINDING 


‘“‘Waterbury. 0) A 
Jeweled movement; A war- § 
ranted time-keeper. A gem ToiLE 
to be proud of. X 

Amen’s style also is made. believe that a good thing is better than a cheap 


Far superior to any cheap Swiss thi >  s 
ing? If so it is very easy for us to sell you ] cinaland Toilet use. Givesa smoothness 
—— though equally -_ aneer y y y and softness to the skin not obtained by 


Your jeweler sells it. clothes for your boys. Our goods are the best | any other preparation. Guaranteedto cure 
made all skin diseases that can be reached by 


imi F external application. Used by Physicians. 
Are JOR SNE at All dealers have it. 


-— — Perfection? Send for Samples of Suits. The Barney Co., Boston, Mass 


You intend to always buy the best, if the price is Cures and _ This harmless vegetable remedy 
not too high? Probably so; every sensible person Tw O- piece Short Pants for Boys, ages S to 15. Prevents oie. on he fee. and nerves 
does ; but has this determinationextended to PINS? Headaches. like a food 1 will be found 
There is perfection even in pins; it has taken years Prices, $5 $6, $7 and $8. * hke a food and wl 

by the oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in 9 a safe and speedy cure for headache. 

this country to evolve this ‘tacme of perfection.” S F « 
It is called the ‘‘Puritan,’’ trade marked, that ( ° it ) 

you may be sure always of getting what you want. end in your name or the Mon thly. e a j n e 
Send To-pay for the sample card showing the pin 

and trade mark. Sent free. Don't forget the 


° + : . yn the 
ame ‘‘Puritan’? when you make your next kK not only cures headache, but if taken upon 
ce tg " Mensietaged by Browning, 1 I le & Co., a If not at your 
A ca Pin Com an of one writ prevent Dru gist’ s serd 
merican pany ° it. A trial proves 25c. for it to 
Waterbury, Conn. 700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. itsvalue. Nothing THE KEFALINE CO. 


so good. Take no 21 Bromfield Streets 
F. C. GARMON, Manager. substitute. Boston, Mass. 








COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 


























eet 


